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Pledge  of  the 


CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


■HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

■  PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Managers,  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  whenever  possible ;  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek 
their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my 
own  judgment;  to  render  willing 
help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers;  and  to  give  my 
services  freely  to  the  Institute  as 
required  or  desired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to 
our  profession  ;  to  render  com¬ 
plete,  thorough,  and  honest  service 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  re¬ 
gardless  of  monetary  considera¬ 
tion  ;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build 
goodwill  for  the  properties  under 
my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  tal¬ 
ents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  prop¬ 
erties;  to  secure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  net  return  to  the  owners  of 
properties  entrusted  to  my  man¬ 
agement;  and  to  give  devoted  at¬ 
tention  to  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  law¬ 
ful  means  within  my  power,  the 
infiuence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


IT’S  YDUH  JOB 


^JpHE  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment  is  enjoying  in  1943  the  most  rapid 
growth  of  its  entire  history.  The  designation 
“C.P.M.”  is  meaning  more  to  more  people  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  All  of  this  adds 
up  to  greater  prestige  for  each  and  every 
memher  of  the  Institute. 

This  Journal  is  the  representative  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  countless  offices.  Four  times  a  year  it 
calls  on  insurance,  banking  and  trust  execu¬ 
tives  —  reminding  them  that  you  are  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  leading  property  management  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  nation. 

A  great  many  of  our  members  have  contrib¬ 
uted  a  number  of  valuable  manuscripts  to  this 
Journal.  Others  have  contributed  nothing. 
It’s  your  job  to  record  your  experiences  and 
to  tell  them  to  the  fellow  members  of  your 
profession,  just  as  doctors  are  obliged  to  come 
to  clinics  with  their  findings. 


THE  AUTHORS _ 

in  this  Issue 

Richard  T.  Hosler,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Manager,  Property  Management  Department,  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  complete  charge  of  management  of  all  types  of  residential,  industrial 
and  business  property;  Graduate  of  University  of  Dayton  Preparatory  School,  attended 
University  of  Dayton,  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati;  born  Washington  C.  Ohi(>; 
twelve  years'  experience  in  management  field;  member.  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment,  chairman  of  their  Experience  Exchange  Committee;  member,  Cincinnati  Real 
Estate  Board. 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado 

President  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management;  president  of  Morrison 
&  Morrison,  Inc.;  Denver,  Colorado;  president,  Broadway  Mortgage  Company  of  Denver; 
Secretary -Treasurer  of  Arvid  Olson  Investment  and  Building  Company;  member,  Denver 
Real  Estate  Exchange,  member.  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  since  1938  serving 
on  its  Governing  Council,  By-Laws  Committee  and  Nominating  Committee;  28  years 
in  real  estate  management;  born  New  York  City. 

James  C.  Downs,  Chicago,  Illinois 

President,  Downs,  Mohl  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois;  president  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation;  former  president  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  now  Chairman  of 
its  Editorial  Board  for  the  Journal  of  Property  Management;  real  estate  economic 
adviser  to  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  attended  the  University  of  Illinois;  18  years 
in  real  estate  management;  born  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

President,  The  Ralph  D'Oench  Company,  Executive  Vice  President,  Lindell  Mortgage 
Company;  member.  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management;  member,  and  past 
director  of  the  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Exchange;  member.  Board  of  Governors  of  Mort¬ 
gage  Bankers  Association,  St.  Louis.  AB  degree  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  1922. 
J.  William  Markeim.  Phileidelphia,  Pennsylvania 

President,  Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc.,  Camden,  New  Jersey;  past  president 
The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  and  Camden  County  Real  Estate  Board ;  gradu¬ 
ate  of  University  of  Pennsylvania;  has  taught  finance  and  advanced  accounting  in 
business  college;  20  years’  experience  in  real  estate,  15  of  which  were  in  management 
field;  born  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Fred  W.  Vincent,  Jr.,  Portland,  Oregon 

Former  San  Franciscan  —  moved  to  Portland  as  Northwest  Manager  of  United 
Press  —  naval  aviator  in  World  War  1.  After  war  he  established  advertising  agency 
which  led  him  to  be  identified  with  promotion  and  financing  of  office  buildings, 
industries,  and  subdivisions.  When  the  Decentralization  effort  began  he  was  called  to 
Washington  as  assistant  manager  of  Office  of  Decentralization  Service  on  account  of  his 
specialized  experience  in  both  real  estate  and  housing  problems,  particularly  concen¬ 
trating  on  finding  homes  for  federal  employes  in  the  new  cities  to  which  they  were 
moved  and  in  opening  branch  Decentralization  offices  in  the  various  cities  to  which 
bureaus  were  moved. 

Betty  Barton  Greco,  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  December  15,  1942,  Mrs.  Greco  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Women’s  Unit, 
General  Salvage  Branch,  Salvage  Division,  War  Production  Board.  To  this  position  she 
brought  ten  years  of  experience  in  national  radio,  newspaper  and  lecture  work  of 
especial  national  interest  to  women.  She  was  Woman’s  Program  Director  for  the 
Michigan  radio  network  covering  the  middlewest.  From  May,  1941  to  December,  1942 
she  was  consultant  for  the  Office  of  War  Information  and  traveled  through  the  western 
states  as  a  representative  of  the  OWI  and  the  Salvage  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

E.  P.  Fimple,  Portland.  Oregon 

Doing  business  under  own  name  with  professional  territory  of  Multnomah  County, 
Tillamook  County  and  Lane  County,  Oregon:  member,  Portland  Realty  Board;  attended 
Nebraska  Normal  College;  born  St.  James,  Nebraska;  nineteen  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 


Committee  Reports 


May  Meeting  Review 

By  Richard  T.  Hosier,  C.P.M. 

The  May  business  meeting  was  well  attended,  in  spite  of 
increased  difficulty  of  travel  and  the  pressure  of  work 
which  is  so  great  in  all  fields  at  this  time.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  will  keep  the  members  who  were  not  able  to 
attend,  informed  and  aware  of  all  Institute  activities. 


J.HE  May  meeting  convened  at  2:15  P.M. 
at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago,  with  the 
following  members  of  the  Governing  Coun¬ 
cil  in  attendance: 

President,  George  R.  Morrison, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr..  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  Walter  Graves,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Amos  G.  Hewitt,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Frank  T.  King,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harold  L.  Niles,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Camden,  N.  J. 

E.  W.  Rudert,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Richard  Hosier,  Chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
perience  Exchange  Committee,  also  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting.  Visitors  in  attendance 
were  Louis  Maginn,  and  Carol  V.  Laux  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Rowena  L.  Hag- 
mann  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Council  was 
waived  and  they  were  approved  as  pre¬ 
sented. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

The  financial  report  of  the  Institute  as 
of  March  31,  1943,  prepared  by  Percy 
Wilson,  Treasurer,  and  George  P.  Ellis, 
Comptroller,  was  accepted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

In  reporting  for  the  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee,  Charles  F.  Curry  pointed  out  that 
the  most  effective  means  of  obtaining  new 
applicants  for  membership  is  in  conduct¬ 
ing  educational  courses.  He  stated  that 
thirty-seven  of  the  ninety-three  students 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  management 
course  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  had  already  applied  for  admission. 

The  membership  growth  of  the  Institute 
was  reported  as  follows: 

Dec.  31,  April  1, 
1942  1943 

Individual  Members  500  503 

Organization  Members  139  138 

639  641 

A  report  of  the  membership  by  Regions 
as  of  April  first  was  also  presented. 

DELINQUENTS 

Thirty-two  Individual  Members  of  the 
Institute  and  eleven  Organization  Members 
were  reported  delinquent  in  the  payment 
of  1943  membership  dues. 
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A  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  carried  that  the  delinquents 
he  notified  that  they  will  be  suspended 
from  membership  in  the  Institute  as  of 
June  15,  1943,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  By-Laws,  if  their  dues  are 
not  paid  by  that  date.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  letter  to  the  delinquents  reiterate 
the  fact  that  the  dues  of  members  in  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  waived  while  they 
are  on  active  duty  so  that  any  delinquent 
member  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  will 
not  be  dropped  from  membership. 

RESIGNATIONS 

ORGANIZATION  MEMBERSHIPS 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  that  the  resignation  from 
Organization  Membership  of  John  G.  Keck 
&  Company,  now  a  dissolved  corporation, 
be  accepted. 

Resignations  from  the  Mortgage  Loan  & 
Agency  Company  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
and  from  the  Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  were  also  presented. 
A  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  that  the  reasons  for  these 
resignations  be  investigated  and  that  they 
be  tabled  until  the  C.P.M.*s  in  the  firms 
have  been  contacted 
INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  resignation  of  Frederick  J.  Bashaw 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  which  was 
presented  at  the  meeting  was  withdrawn 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bashaw  dated  May  5, 
1943. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  that  the  resignation  of 
Norman  Ostrow  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who  will  not  be  in  the  real  estate 
business  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  be 
accepted. 

REINSTATEMENT 
A  request  for  reinstatement  from  R.  R. 
Smith,  of  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey, 
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was  presented.  A  motion  was  made,  sec¬ 
onded,  and  unanimously  carried  that  he  be 
reinstated  to  Individual  Membership  in 
the  Institute  upon  payment  of  his  delin¬ 
quent  1942  and  1943  membership  dues. 

MEMBER  WITH  NO  LOCAL  BOARD 
AFFILIATION 

It  was  reported  that  Edward  F.  Lyman, 
C.P.M.,  who  has  recently  moved  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York  City  has  resigned  his 
membership  in  the  Jersey  City  Real  Estate 
Board  and  therefore  is  ineligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Institute.  It  was  moved, 
seconded,  and  unanimously  carried  that  he 
be  advised  that  in  order  to  maintain  his 
Institute  membership  in  good  standing  he 
will  be  required,  under  the  By-Laws,  to 
hold  a  membership  in  a  local  member 
board  of  NAREB,  which  in  his  case  would 
be  the  Manhattan  Chapter,  in  New  York 
City. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ADMISSIONS 
COMMITTEE 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  earried  that  the  following 
thirty-three  applicants  be  elected  to  Indi¬ 
vidual  Professional  Membership: 

Julios  E.  Marx,  Mobile,  Ala. 

J.  B.  Chadwick,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Maxwell  S.  Hancock,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Arnold  Coldsborongh,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Warren  S.  Dean,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Raymond  D.  Evans,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harvey  L.  Jones,  Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  Moran  McConihe,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ross  L.  Totten,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thad  E.  Mnrphey,  Macon,  Ca. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  Park  Wickixer,  ^nth  Bend,  Ind. 

E.  J.  Legg,  Covington,  Ky. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ralph  T.  Horn,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Albert  L.  Ehinger,  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  Ward  McPherson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thomas  E.  Colleton,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Walter  J.  CilL  Newark,  N.  J. 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Donald  O.  Kingman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Julius  J.  Heidacher,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
K.  P.  Wood,  Jr,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
William  R.  Young,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
E.  P.  Fimpel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Albert  Quell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Anne  G.  Young,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


REPORT  ON  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 


The  Journal  circulation 
ported  as  follows: 

figures 

were  re- 

Classification 

Dec.  31, 

April  1, 

Number  of  Member 

1942 

1943 

Subscribers  . 

Number  of  $5.00  Non- 

.  500 

503 

member  Subscribers. 
Number  of  $4.00  Non- 

.  301 

301 

member  Subscribers. 
Number  of  $2.50  Sub- 

.  19 

19 

scribers  (Course)  . . . 

Total  Number  of 

«  •  • 

12 

Subseribers  .... 

.  820 

835 

Managing  Editor  James  C.  Downs,  Jr., 
stated  that  a  drive  for  new  subscriptions  is 
being  organized  under  which  it  is  planned 
to  approach  the  managers  of  housing  proj¬ 
ects  throughout  the  United  States  as  well 
as  real  estate  managers  in  banks  and  in¬ 
surance  companies. 

He  urged  the  Governing  Council  to  en¬ 
courage  the  members  to  prepare  manuscripts 
for  submission  to  the  Editorial  Board. 

He  stated  further  that  the  magazine  has 
been  increased  to  96  pages  on  the  chance 
that  government  restrictions  may  cut  the 
book  to  72  pages. 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  carried  that  Members  of  the 
Institute  in  the  Armed  Forces  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  advise  us  whether  or  not 
they  prefer  to  have  the  Management  Jour¬ 
nal  sent  to  their  offices  while  they  are  on 
active  duty  or  held  in  the  headquarters 
office  until  the  war  is  over. 
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The  Ethics  and  Discipline  Committee 
submitted  no  report.  The  By-Laws  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  no  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

In  the  absence  of  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee, 
Mr.  Downs  reported  on  educational  activi¬ 
ties.  He  stated  that  the  Institute  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  again  offer  its  course  on  **Real 
Estate  Management  Under  Wartime  Con¬ 
ditions”  which  was  so  well  received  when 
conducted  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Ninety-three  students  from  twenty- 
five  states  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  were 
enrolled  in  that  course.  This  time  the 
course  will  be  given  at  the  Netherland 
Plaza  hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  during  the 
week  of  June  28  with  the  aid  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Chapter.  Mr.  Wenzlick  has  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  faculty  with  Mr.  Downs 
in  the  Cincinnati  course.  The  officers  of 
the  Institute  are  also  considering  offering 
the  course  at  the  University  of  Denver  in 
August  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made. 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  carried  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  given  authority  to  plan  for 
and  conduct  courses  in  Cincinnati  and  Den¬ 
ver  or  any  other  city  where  it  is  feasible 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Council. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  and  revising  the  text  material 
used  in  the  course  in  Washington.  It  was 
moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried 
that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed 
to  make  proper  arrangements  with  James 
C.  Downs,  Jr.,  to  complete  the  manuscript 
for  a  course  in  real  estate  management  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis  of  remuneration 
to  him. 

Mr.  Downs  suggested  that  a  booklet  be 
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prepared  for  the  use  of  prospective  mem> 
here  of  the  Institute  which  would  he  on 
the  subject  of  qualification  for  member* 
ship  and  would  set  forth  the  requirements 
for  membership  and  contain  one  hundred 
sample  examination  questions.  A  motion 
was  made,  seconded  and  unanimously  car¬ 
ried  that  such  a  booklet  be  prepared  by 
the  Education  and  Admission  Committees. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXPERIENCE 
EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

Richard  Hosier,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  submitted  a  six-page  typewritten 
report  on  rent  control,  which  was  a  resume 
of  the  letters  on  this  subject  received  from 
seventy-nine  Certified  Property  Managers 
in  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  Committee.  Only  six  of  these  C.P.M.’s 
reported  that  their  experiences  with  rent 
control  administrators  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  others  complained  of  gross  in¬ 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  administrators, 
their  lack  of  good  judgment  and  discretion, 
and  their  tendency  to  favor  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Hosier  stated  that  the  Committee  has 
decided  that  the  next  questionnaire  to  be 
sent  to  C.P.M.’s  will  be  on  the  subject  of 
shifting  neighborhood  trends  and  values. 

The  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute's  Management  Agreement  Form  was 
discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Experi¬ 
ence  Exchange  Committee  will  send  out  a 
letter  to  C.P.M.'s  asking  for  their  reaction 
to  Mr.  Markeim’s  article  on  a  management 
contract  which  appears  in  this  issue  of  the 
Journal  (see  pages  305,  307).  From  the 
replies  received  they  will  make  a  check 
sheet  which  will  outline  the  various  items 
that  should  be  or  might  be  included  in 
such  a  contract. 

Mr.  Hosier  presented  a  letter  from  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the 
Institute  which  read  as  follows: 

“You  will  recall  that  it  is  our  thought 
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that  an  insignia  about  6"  x  6"  in  size 
should  be  designed  for  use  by  C.P.M.’s. 
This  insignia  to  be  made  of  some  good 
substitute  similar  to  bronze  until  such 
time  as  we  are  able  to  switch  to  bronze. 
The  design  to  be  substantially  that  of 
the  insignia  cut  which  we  use  on  our 
stationery.  There  should  be  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  information  contained  on 
the  cut,  at  the  top  the  name  of  the 
C.P.M.  and  at  the  bottom  Certified 
Property  Management  or  some  other 
good  arrangement  that  will  include 
the  title  Certified  Property  Management 
and  the  name  of  the  party  using  the 
insignia.  The  purpose  of  this  insignia 
is  to  affix  it  on  each  building  managed 
by  the  C.P.M. 

“To  refresh  your  memory  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  our  local  chapter  that  if  an 
insignia  such  as  this  be  placed  on  each 
of  the  buildings  under  our  manage¬ 
ment  that  we  would  gain  prestige  for 
the  Institute  and  the  individual 
C.P.M.’s.  It  should  cause  many  other 
realtors  to  think  twice  before  saying 
“No”  when  they  are  asked  to  become 
C.P.M.’s.” 

The  concensus  of  the  Governing  Council 
was  that  such  an  insignia  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  a  professional  society. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ORMOND  KIEB  TO 
GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  that  the  action  of  President 
Morrison  in  appointing  Ormond  Kieb  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  replace  Mr.  Far¬ 
rington  on  the  Governing  Council  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

MEMORANDUM  FROM  NEW  JERSEY 
CHAPTER 

The  New  Jersey  Chapter  asked  that  the 
following  four  points  be  discussed  by  the 
Governing  Council: 
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May  Meeting  Review 

1.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Institute  unless  they  are 
an  active  member  of  a  real  estate 
board  affiliated  with  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

2.  They  do  not  agree  that  officers  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  such  as  banks,  insurance 
companies,  savings  and  loan  societies 
should  be  members  of  the  Institute, 
except  under  some  special  member¬ 
ship  arrangement. 

3.  They  want  the  New  Jersey  Chapter 
to  have  the  power  to  elect  their  own 
representatives  to  the  Governing 
Council. 

4.  They  want  the  qualifications  for 
membership  restricted  to  a  full  and 
complete  examination,  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  thesis  type  of  exam¬ 
ination. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  that  the  President  write  to 
the  New  Jersey  Chapter  explaining  that 
point  No.  1  is  being  considered  by  the 
NAREB  By-Laws  Committee  and  is  out  of 
the  Institute’s  hands;  that  since  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  a  professional  organization  it  must 
admit  any  applicant  who  is  qualified 
whether  he  be  a  Realtor  or  an  employee  of 
a  bank  or  insurance  company,  etc.;  that 
the  Institute’s  By-Laws  do  not  provide  for 
the  election  of  Governing  Councillors  by 
local  chapters;  and  that  further  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  advisability  of 
offering  theses  examinations. 

CHARTER  GRANTED  TO  ST.  LOUIS 
CHAPTER 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  that  a  charter  be  granted 
for  a  chapter  to  be  known  as  St.  Louis 
Chapter  No.  11  with  territorial  jurisdiction 
in  St.  Louis  County.  The  Chapter  agreed 
to  use  the  Institute’s  standard  by-laws  for 
local  chapters. 
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COMMENTS 

Mr.  Morrison  announced  that  a  letter  to 
members  with  spot  news  from  Washington 
will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 

He  also  announced  that  a  meeting  of  the 
nominating  committee  had  been  called. 

The  Governing  Council  reiterated  their 
stand  of  January,  1943,  which  was  as 
follows : 

The  Governing  Council  of  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management  on 
January  14, 1943,  instructed  its  officers 
to  advise  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  that  they  are  most  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  administration  of  the 
rent  control  law.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Governing  Council  of  the  Institute 
that  the  present  administration  of 
OPA  has  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  Price  Control  Act  and 
is  conducting  an  agency  designed 
chiefly  to  extend  tenant  interests;  that 
it  is  creating  class  dissension  through 
the  use  of  publicity  and  misleading 
propaganda;  and  that  it  has  allowed 
increases  in  almost  all  other  ceiling 
prices  rentals. 

The  Institute  has  concurred  with  the 
Washington  Committee’s  policy  of 
dealing  with  OPA  but  now  finds  that 
its  responsibilities  to  its  clients  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  Institute  no 
longer  agree  to  this  policy.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  requests  that  the  Washington 
Committee  be  instructed  to  protest 
vigorously  the  attitude  of  OPA  officials 
and  personnel,  and  attempt  to  force 
them  to  eliminate  unfavorable  propa¬ 
ganda  tending  to  class  discrimination, 
and  protect  the  position  of  real  estate. 
The  Institute’s  officers  were  instructed 
that  if  satisfactory  results  were  not 
effected,  they  were  to  pursue  inde¬ 
pendent  action. 
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Heal  Estate  Management 
Under  Wartime  Conditions 

By  George  R.  Morrison,  C.P.M. 

The  Institute  offers  again  its  popular  lecture  course, 

*^Real  Estate  Management  Under  Wartime  Condi* 
tions/*  It  will  be  an  opportunity  to  study  principles 
and  techniques  of  real  estate  management  and  learn 
ways  and  means  of  coping  with  war-born  problems. 


.A.N  intensive  course  in  “Real  Estate 
Management  Under  Wartime  Conditions” 
will  be  offered  by  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards  at  the  Neth- 
erland  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  O.,  June 
28.July  3. 

The  lecture  series,  a  thirty-hour  course 
given  by  experts  in  tbe  field  of  real  estate, 
was  given  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  was  so  successful  that  by  pop¬ 
ular  demand  it  is  again  being  offered,  with 
up-to-the-minute  changes.  Its  primary  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  afford  real  estate  property  man¬ 
agers  of  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  review  principles  and  techniques 
of  real  estate  management  and  learn  ways 
and  means  of  coping  with  war-born  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  field  of  real  estate.  This  is  a 
special  opportunity  for  the  real  estate  man 
who  wants  to  keep  up  to  date  on  practical 
methods  of  operation  and  learn  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  current  problems. 

Eighteen  of  the  lectures  will  take  up 
basic  principles  and  techniques  and  will 
be  discussed  by  tbe  Dean  of  the  Institute, 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  pres¬ 
ident,  Downs,  Mohl  and  Company,  pres¬ 
ident,  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation; 
and  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 


president,  Wenzlick  Sales  and  Management 
Organization,  Inc.  These  qualified  men 
will  give  brass-tack  instruction  which  has 
previously  proven  invaluable  to  real  estate 
men  and  others  in  attendance  at  the  former 
Institute  on  Management.  The  remaining 
lectures  to  be  given  will  apply  to  current 
wartime  problems  related  to  real  estate 
management.  A  special  lecture  on  Federal 
Taxation  will  be  given  by  Charles  T.  Akre, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  tax  expert.  Government 
officials  who  will  appear  on  the  program 
speaking  on  various  activities  related  to 
real  estate  are:  Joel  Dean,  Director  of 
Fuel  Rationing,  OPA;  Paul  A.  Porter,  Dep¬ 
uty  Administrator  in  Charge  of  Rent,  OPA; 
Robert  W.  Wales,  Assistant  General  Coun¬ 
sel  for  Rent  Department,  OPA;  Grace  G. 
Glascott,  Regional  Director,  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
others. 

Tbe  lecture  course  takes  in  a  wide  field, 
covering  everything  from  a  study  of  the 
present  and  future  outlook  for  real  estate 
management,  neighborhood  analysis,  max¬ 
imum  rent  regulations,  wages  and  hour 
regulations,  rent  collections,  and  federal 
taxes,  to  repair  and  maintenance,  heating, 
plumbing,  and  decorating  problems. 
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As  It  Appears 


Rent  Contral  Report 

A  Symposium 


The  Experience  Exchange  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  and  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  made  a  survey  of  direct  experience  with,  and  results  of,  Rent 
Control.  This  article  sums  up  the  findings  of  both  groups.  In¬ 
teresting,  vital,  timely,  and  not  mincing  words,  it  presents  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  it  now  operates.  There  are  many  points  of  agreement 
between  the  two  houses  —  they  are  not  as  divided  as  they  might 
seem  at  first  glance.  The  plague  on  both  houses  comes  from  a 
ruling  body  and  an  official  directorate  which  is  far  removed, 
both  in  thinking  and  in  geographic  distance  from  the  problems. 


Our  questionnaire  on  Rent  Control  has 
brought  forth  such  a  tremendous  response 
(by  volume)  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  consolidate  all  of  the  ideas,  remarks, 
condemnations,  and  supporting  facts  that 
were  submitted  by  seventy-nine  Certified 
Property  Managers  reporting  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  replies  came  in 
paragraphs,  letters,  theses  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  words,  and  even  booklets. 

Obviously  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  brief 
summary  covering  all  expressions  sub¬ 
mitted.  However,  ‘certain  facts  have  come 
to  light,  facts  that  were  more  or  less  com¬ 
mon  to  all  of  the  replies. 

Experience  With  Local  Administrator 

Most  of  the  local  administrators  are  ex¬ 
cellent  men.  They  are  ready,  willing,  and 
anxious  to  administer  their  offices  in  the 
democratic  way,  with  honesty  and  a  keen 
sense  of  fair  play,  however,  only  six  of 
seventy-nine  Certified  Property  Managers 
say  that  their  experiences  with  the  Admin¬ 
istrator’s  office  has  been  completely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  other  seventy-three  register 
the  following  general  classifications  of 
complaints: 

1.  Eighteen  say  the  Administrators  are 


handcuffed  by  the  regulations,  red 
tape,  and  official  directives  (none  of 
which  are  published  for  public  con¬ 
sumption)  . 

2.  Thirteen  say  the  Administrators  lean 
over  backwards  and  even  stretch  the 
letter  of  the  law  to  favor  the  tenant 
and  to  “shut  the  gates  of  mercy”  on 
the  landlord.  Need  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  landlords  bear  a  large 
portion  of  the  expense  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  rent  regulations? 

3.  Twelve  say  that  their  experiences 
have  been  unfavorable  because  of  the 
Administrator’s  lack  of  authority  and 
his  apparent  inability  to  use  his  own 
good  judgment  and  discretion. 

4.  Eleven  say  that  their  troubles  are 
caused  by  a  general  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  real  estate  in  the  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  office  and  consequent  gross 
inefficiency. 

5.  Eleven  say  that  they  have  had  no 
experience  or  that  no  Administrators 
have  been  appointed  in  their  areas. 

6.  Six  say  their  experiences  have  been 
entirely  unfavorable  in  every  respect 
— and  in  so  reporting,  they  use  many 
“descriptive  adjectives.” 
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7.  Six  say  that  their  experiences  have 
heen  completely  satisfactory. 

8.  Two  blame  their  troubles  on  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  pub¬ 
licity  campaign,  which  painted  the 
landlord  in  the  deepest  black. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  can  he  seen  that 
most  of  the  trouble  with  rent  control 
originates  at  its  source  —  Washington  — 
and  not  in  the  office  of  the  local  area  Rent 
Administrator.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
local  efforts  for  relief  will  accomplish  little, 
unless  co-ordinated  with  the  National  effort 
which  is  being  made  by  the  Realtors' 
Washington  Committee. 

What,  specifically,  is  wrong  with  rent 
control?  Certified  Property  Managers  gen¬ 
erally  agree  that  rent  is  the  only  com¬ 
modity  that  has  actually  been  frozen.  Other 
ceiling  prices  have  been  punctured  time 
and  time  again  under  one  pretext  or  an¬ 
other.  Some  commodities  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  new  form  or  under  different  labels 
in  order  to  make  some  semblance  of  an 
excuse  for  increasing  prices.  But  rent  is 
one  commodity  that  is  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  to  freeze  and  keep  frozen  —  by  the 
elementary  procedure  of  capitalizing  upon 
the  traditional  resentment  of  tenants  to¬ 
wards  landlords.  For,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  build  good  will  between  tenants  and 
landlords,  who  knows  of  a  tenant  who  does 
not  harbor  at  least  a  little  feeling  that  he 
is  being  perpetually  robbed? 

What  else  is  wrong?  Well,  it  is  another 
Office  of  Price  Administration  effort  to  add 
two  and  two  and  get  a  correct  total  of  five. 
In  other  words,  landlords  cannot  raise  their 
prices  and  yet  they  must  meet  all  other 
price  increases:  the  coal  miner,  the  janitor, 
the  engineer,  the  maid,  the  painter,  the 
paperhanger,  the  carpenter,  the  plumber 
— to  say  nothing  of  mounting  tax  hills! 

Anything  else  wrong?  Adjustments  are 
not  retroactive.  Certified  Property  Man- 
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agers  report  that  their  Forms  DD-lOl-D 
(Landlord's  Petition  for  Adjustment  of 
Rent)  have  been  held  up  for  as  long  as 
six  months  by  the  Administrator's  office. 
During  this  time  all  advantage  lies  with 
the  tenant,  for  even  if  a  decision  is  ren¬ 
dered  against  him,  it  will  only  apply  from 
the  date  of  the  decision  and  not  from  the 
date  of  the  application. 

Increased  Costs 

The  following  percentages  of  increased 
operating  costs  are  averages  taken  from 
the  reports  of  all  reporting  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers.  They  do  not  apply  strictly 
to  any  particular  area,  hut  present  a  nation¬ 
wide  picture.  They  are  indications  that 
landlords  are  justified  in  seeking  relief 
from  the  present  frozen  rent  ceilings. 

Coal  has  increased  18  per  eent  over 
last  year. 

Plumbing  has  increased  48  per  cent 
over  last  year. 

Decorating  has  increased  36  per  cent 
over  last  year. 

General  Repairs  have  increased  30 
per  cent  over  last  year. 

Janitors'  Salaries  have  increased  31 
per  eent  over  last  year. 

Average  increase  .  .  .  32.6  per  cent. 
While  dollar  costs  of  maintenance'  are 
reported  lower  in  many  cases  because  of: 

1.  Lower  tenant  turnover 

2.  Lack  of  labor  and  material 

3.  Deferred  maintenance. 

The  report  on  Landlord's  Petition  for 
Adjustment  of  Rent  Form  DD-lOl-D  shows: 
Petitions  Filed 

3,583 

Favorable  Derisions 

628  (.1753  per  cent) 

Unfavorable  Decisions 

2,594  (.724  per  cent) 

Petitions  Pending 
361  (.1007  per  cent) 

Average  length  of  time  it  takes  to  secure  derision: 
Ten  weeks 
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Not  included  in  the  above  is  the  report 
of  one  Certified  Property  Manager  who 
says  that  6,000  such  petitions  were  filed  in 
his  city  and  only  10  per  cent  received 
favorable  decisions,  after  a  waiting  period 
of  six  months! 

From  the  above,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  decisions  favoring  the  tenant  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  four  to  one  and  that  Area  Rent 
Offices  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
making  the  decisions. 

Only  a  few  Certified  Properly  Managers 
answered  the  question  regarding  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  petitions  claiming  “Special 
Relationship."  However,  those  reporting 
are  apparently  having  a  little  better  luck 
in  this  classification. 

Petitions  F avorable  Unfavorable 

Filed  Decisions  Decisions 

43  30  (.6977  per  cent)  13  (.3023  percent) 
The  supporting  comments,  too,  were  about 
50  per  cent  optimistic.  This  report  would 
scarcely  he  complete  without  passing  on 
some  of  the  ehoice  comments  of  Certified 
Property  Managers  who  really  let  down 
their  hair: 

FROM  OREGOI\' :  “Tenants  have  the  green 
light  here.  Their  complaints,  fancied 
or  real,  receive  immediate  attention. 
Landlord's  petitions  are  investigated 
and  re-investigated  until  you  lose  all 
hope  and  in  the  end  you  say  to  your¬ 
self,  ‘ - ,  it's  not  worth  the  effort.’  ” 

FROM  ALABAMA  :  “I  find  that  the  local 
Rent  Ailministrator  is  most  courteous 
and  very  considerate  in  all  his  dealings 
with  us.  However,  he  works  from  a  set 
of  rules  and  regulations  published  by 
Washington  and  has  no  authority  of 
any  kind  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  use  any 
discretional  judgment."  —  “Also,  the 
appraiser  usually  goes  out  by  himself, 
without  consultation  with  the  landlord 
or  the  agent  and  catches  the  house  in 
a  most  unfavorable  light,  —  being  ex¬ 


posed  only  to  the  criticisms  of  the  ten¬ 
ant  who  sees  a  chance  to  get  his  rent 
cut." 

FROM  LOUISIANA:  “The  local  Area  Rent 
Administrator  was  formerly  a  local  real 
estate  broker.  He  has  been  administer¬ 
ing  the  regulations  strictly  according  to 
their  issue.  If  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  permit  him  to  use 
his  judgment,  many  cases  of  inequality 
could  be  adjusted  by  him.  I  find  him 
reasonably  fair.” 

FROM  UTAH:  “The  Administrator  has 
been  most  co-operative  and  understand¬ 
ing,  but  his  hands  are  tied.  Regulations 
too  rigid  —  he  has  very  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  correcting  inequalities.  En¬ 
forcement  Division  of  Office  of  Price 
Administration  very  antagonistic  to¬ 
ward  landlords.  Seem  to  feel  their  pri¬ 
mary  duty  is  to  protect  the  tenant  and 
that  he  is  always  right." 

“Office  of  Price  Administration  in  this 
territory  is  truly  a  new  form  of  land¬ 
lord’s  Gestapo.  A  recent  affidavit  from 
the  President  of  the  Local  Board  (a 
man  with  twenty-two  years  of  real  es¬ 
tate  practice)  concerning  real  estate 
values  was  received  by  an  Office  of  Price 
Administration  official  with  these  words, 
— ‘This  is  no  good,  we  won’t  pay  any 
attention  to  it.’  ’’ 

FROM  FLORIDA  :  “I  think  that  the  great¬ 
est  thing  that  could  be  done  to  improve 
the  rent  control  problem,  is  to  decen¬ 
tralize  authority.  That  means  to  move 
it  from  Vl  ashington  and  give  the  local 
director  more  authority  and  latitude  to 
work  out  the  problems  as  they  apply 
locally  on  »  fair  and  equitable  basis 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant, 
and  —  above  all,  that  the  33^/^  per  cent 
cash  payment  he  reduced  to  either  10 
per  cent  or  20  per  cent  at  most.  Further¬ 
more,  why  should  the  tenant  be  given 
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ninety  days  in  which  to  vacate?” 

FROM  OHIO :  “Regional  office  completely 
dictatorial.  Difficult  to  secure  inspec¬ 
tion.  Their  policy  seems  to  be  to  deny 
every  petition.” 

“I  feel  that  the  dates  selected  for  each 
defense  area  were  pulled  out  of  a  hat, 
with  no  regard  to  the  mandate  by 
Congress  that  they  be  fair  and  equit¬ 
able.  I  believe  price  control  is  desir¬ 
able,  if  not  necessary,  to  avert  inflation, 
— but,  I  also  believe  our  dollar  (the 
landlord’s)  should  buy  as  much  as  any 
other  man’s  dollar.” 

“Slowness  in  returning  registration 
forms  prevented  us  from  adhering  to 
requirement  of  filing  new  tenants’ 
names  within  five  days  of  start  of  occu¬ 
pancy.  There  is  still  nothing  said  if 
Form  DD-125  is  not  filed  promptly. 
Since  inception  of  this  branch  of  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  it  has  been 
quite  difficult  to  get  any  satisfactory  or 
prompt  reply  to  questions.” 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA:  “Landlord  or 
agent  is  not  favored  in  any  respect. 
Experience  has  been  definitely  one¬ 
sided,  —  all  in  favor  of  tenants.” 

“We  have  endeavored  to  co-operate  100 
per  cent  with  our  local  Rent  Adminis¬ 
trator.  Beginning  to  think  that  this  was 
not  the  best  thing  to  do.” 

“The  local  office  is  fast  becoming  a 
tenants  protective  association  by  readily 
listening  to  any  tenant’s  complaints.” 
“One-third  down  and  ninety  day  pos¬ 
session  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
many  owners  to  dispose  of  their  prop¬ 
erty;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  creating 
a  hardship  to  many  tenants  who  receive 
the  ninety  day  notice  to  vacate,  —  can¬ 
not  rent  and  do  not  have  the  required 
one-third  down  to  pay.” 

“Don’t  like  publicity  they  put  in  papers 
and  it  should  stop.” 
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“We  manage  a  three-story  brick  apart¬ 
ment  building  at  Blank  Street,  contain¬ 
ing  twenty-one  suites.  Our  client  ac¬ 
quired  this  property  through  foreclos¬ 
ure  proceedings.  The  former  owner, 
knowing  that  this  foreclosure  was  going 
to  take  place,  permitted  the  building 
to  deteriorate,  and  at  the  time  our  client 
took  over,  it  was  in  need  of  complete 
renovation.  Consequently,  our  client 
went  to  considerable  expense  by  re¬ 
pairing  floors,  repainting,  repapering, 
and  supplying  many  of  the  apartments 
with  furnishings,  not  new,  but  not  over 
three  years  old.  After  going  to  this  tre¬ 
mendous  expense,  we  petitioned  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  for  an 
increase  in  rent,  but  in  all  cases  were 
turned  down.  We  feel,  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  case,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  decision  was  very  unjust.” 
FROM  MASSACHUSETTS:  “The  one  fa¬ 
vorable  decision  concerned  a  special  re¬ 
lationship,  where  the  tenant’s  rent  was 
reduced  from  $57.50  to  $50.00;  —  first, 
because  husband  was  ill  for  eight 
months  and  subsequently  died;  and 
second,  because  widow  was  unable  to 
find  satisfactory  apartment  early  in 
period  of  adjustment  to  widowhood. 
After  three  years,  in  September,  1942, 
new  tenant  moved  in  at  $55.00,  which 
was  disallowed,  with  the  explanation 
that  the  landlord’s  charity  for  three 
years  should  be  continued.” 

“It  is  quite  evident  that  the  interpre¬ 
tations  that  come  out  of  Washington, 
to  the  local  director,  favor  the  side  of 
the  tenant  and  therefore,  the  director 
also  favors  the  tenant.  The  only  place 
to  secure  relief  is  through  a  change  in 
the  Washington  administration.” 

“Due  to  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
maintenance  work  done,  costs  are  not 
higher,  but  deferred  maintenance  con- 
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tinues  to  pile  up.” 

FROM  TEXAS:  “Any  fault  we  would  find 
would  be  with  the  law  itself!  We  feel 
that  the  rent  control  law,  with  its  rigid 
requirements,  is  discriminating  against 
property  owners;  since  labor,  food,  and 
material  prices  are  allowed  to  keep 
rising.  If  other  things  had  been  kept 
on  the  same  level,  rent  control  would 
have  been  perfectly  logical.” 

FROM  CALIFORNIA ;  “My  experience  has 
been  one  of  a  very  friendly  adminis¬ 
trator,  who  makes  niee  sounding 
speeches  which  are  not  borne  out  by 
the  decisions  on  the  petitions.  The  office 
is  distinctly  tenant-minded.  However, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  local  office 
would  be  fairly  easy  to  do  business  with 
if  it  were  not  hampered  by  lack  of 
authority  and  amendments  and  deci¬ 
sions  made  in  Washington.  The  big¬ 
gest  trouble  is  with  the  attorneys,  who 
are  a  law  unto  themselves  and  who  are 
inclined  to  be  socialistic.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  rent  control  will  continue 
to  be  a  very  real  problem  until  the 
local  administrator  has  authority  over 
the  lawyers  in  his  office  and  until  rent 
control  is  decentralized.  Each  local 
administrator  should  be  guided  by  local 
rather  than  national  conditions.” 

“We  were  paying  a  Filipino  house  boy 
$65.00  per  month  and  supplying  him 
with  living  quarters.  We  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  a  colored  hoy  $165.00  per  month 
to  do  the  same  work.  Another  phase 
that  seems  most  unfair  is  that  of  the 
barbers,  who  for  years,  charged  fifty 
cents  for  a  haircut  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  a  shave,  now  charge  seventy-five 
cents  for  a  haircut  and  fifty  cents  for  a 
shave.  This  is  an  example  of  where  the 
other  fellow  has  not  been  frozen  and 
yet  rents  have  been  frozen  tight” 
“When  rent  control  became  effective. 


we  were  experiencing  the  largest  va¬ 
cancy  account  in  our  history,  due  to 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  which 
frightened  our  winter  tourists.  Most  of 
those  who  were  already  here  left,  and 
others,  who  had  made  reservations,  can¬ 
celled  them.  Due  to  the  many  vacan¬ 
cies,  our  rents  were  low,  but  wages  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  costs  of  supplies  increased, 
so  we  now  have  low  rents  and  high 
operating  costs.  One  of  our  greatest 
problems  is  the  discontinuance  of  some 
of  the  services  which  are  impossible  to 
supply  at  today’s  costs,  with  rents  at 
the  low  level  of  March  first.  Our  local 
rent  director  is  very  unfair  in  his  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  Act  and  in  every 
case,  has  only  considered  the  value  to 
the  tenant,  based  on  costs  today.  He 
also  wants  to  add  a  full  measure  of 
compensation  for  what  he  calls  incon¬ 
veniences  caused  the  tenant.’  If  rent 
control  is  to  be  effective,  the  local  direc¬ 
tors  must  stop  giving  the  tenant  all  and 
the  landlord  nothing.  They  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  send  representatives 
to  the  properties  to  advise  tenants  to 
file  fifty  dollar  claims  against  the  land¬ 
lord  in  the  small  claims  court,  for 
reduction  of  services  which  \%ere  un¬ 
avoidable.” 

FROM  MISSOURI :  “In  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  rented  subsequent  to  March  1, 
1942,  the  Administrator  has,  on  his 
own  initiative,  investigated  units  rented, 
and  he  has  arbitrarily  reduced  the  rent 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.” 

FROM  DELAWARE:  “We  feel  that  the 
immediate  remedy  should  be  to  abolish 
all  regional  offices  and  put  the  entire 
rent  problem  under  control  of  a  State 
Director  in  each  State.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  believe  that  a  small  committee 
of  experienced  real  estate  operators 
should  be  appointed  to  advise  the  ad- 
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ministrator,  as  no  one  in  the  local  office 
has  had  any  real  estate  experience  in 
managing  properties/’ 

FROM  GEORGIA :  “The  Administrator 
from  this  Defense  Rental  Area  has  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Realtors  100  per  cent. 
We  all  agree  that  if  more  authority  was 
delegated  to  the  Area  Directors,  using 
the  many  years  of  actual  experience  of 
the  local  Realtors,  much  of  the  needless 
‘red  tape’  could  he  eliminated.  The 
Fair  Rent  Committee  functioned  very 
efficiently  and  could  he  re-organized 
with  the  same  type  of  personnel.” 
FROM  NEW  JERSEY :  “There  seems  to 
he  no  sense  of  fairness  toward  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner.  Lease  options  entered  into 
before  Office  of  Price  Administration 
rulings  went  into  effect  are  now  being 
investigated.  Every  sense  of  decency  is 
being  outraged.” 

FROM  MICHIGAN :  “Rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  deprive  landlords  of  their  polic¬ 
ing  powers  and  prevent  them  from 
evicting  undesirable  tenants.  In  other 
words,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of 
administering  this  law  to  favor  the 
tenant,  whether  he  is  in  the  right  or 
wrong.” 

“Experience  ‘lousy.’  Local  office  afraid 
to  make  decisions.” 

“No  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure 
an  adjustment  of  rentals  because  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  effort  would  be 
productive.  Generally  speaking  the 
Administrator  is  very  unpopular  with 
all  Realtors  because  of  a  high  and 
mighty  attitude.  Being  a  war  center, 
wages  have  trebled  and  everything  else 
proportionately,  except  rent.” 

“We  have  had  very  satisfactory  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  local  Rent  Administra¬ 
tor.  However,  he  has  just  resigned  his 
position  because  of  ‘lack  of  co-opera- 
tion’,as  he  puts  it,from  the  higher  ups’* 
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FROM  NEW  YORK:  “Allows  no  adjust¬ 
ment  of  rent  for  comparable  or  iden¬ 
tical  units.  These  inequalities  resulted 
from  old  lease  agreements.  Present 
situation  favors  some  tenants  unduly. 
No  flexibility  in  Administrator,  who 
knows  little  about  real  estate  anyway.” 
“They  are  inclined  to  be  arbitrary  as 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  real  estate 
and  their  enforcement  of  rules  is  based 
on  the  strictest  interpretations  of  them, 
which  naturally  eliminates  a  possibility 
of  showing  good  judgment.” 

FROM  THE  MIDDLE  WEST  :  “The  office 
of  the  Rent  Area  Director  was  hastily 
organized  to  take  ever  a  tremendous 
task.  No  discretion  was  left  to  the  local 
rent  control  office  to  interpret  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  regulations  that  are  already 
too  rigid.  They  had  been  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenant,  without  concern 
being  given  to  the  equity  of  the  land¬ 
lord. 

“We  registered  approximately  807 
units  and  weeks  passed  before  the  land¬ 
lord’s  copies  of  these  registration  state¬ 
ments  were  returned.  There  has  been 
a  long  delay  in  action  on  petitions  for 
adjustment  of  rent.  Whoever  designed 
and  set  up  the  various  grounds  upon 
which  petitions  might  technically  be 
made,  borrowed  heavily  from  the  old 
rigidity  of  the  common  law,  formed  ac¬ 
tions  and  pleadings  which  became  passe 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  due  to  litigants 
being  denied  the  most  common  equities 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  A  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  situation  developed 
which  led  to  extensive  payrolls  being 
built  up.  The  many  were  eompelled  to 
ask  the  few  who  really  knew  anything 
about  the  rent  control  regulations. 
There  is  always  a  ‘wheel-horse’  in  any 
organization,  but  it  is  obvious  that  one 
or  two  such  men  could  not  even  hope 
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to  co-operate  with  or  in  any  wise  pre¬ 
tend  to  answer  the  thousands  of  ques¬ 
tions  being  brought  to  them  hourly  by 
their  own  employes. 

“After  these  petitions  had  been  on  file 
for  several  weeks,  suddenly  all  of  us 
started  to  receive  a  mimeographed  form 
advising  us  that  our  petitions  had  been 
dismissed.  This  is  a  very  nice  way  of 
throwing  the  entire  burden  back  on  the 
landlord  and  elearing  out  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  files,  in  our  opinion.  The  bur¬ 
den  placed  thereby  upon  the  landlord, 
to  either  protest  orders  relating  to  his 
petition,  dated  prior  to  February  first, 
or  appeal  for  review  on  such  orders 
dated  February  first  or  subsequent 
thereto,  can  he  appreciated  by  studying 
the  procedural  regulations  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  copies  of  papers  to  be  submitted 
in  support  of  such  action. 

“It  would  require  considerable  addi¬ 
tional  help  in  any  office  to  really  pur¬ 
sue  this  rent  control  through  the  maze 
of  technicalities,  injustices,  and  rigid 
interpretations;  and  it  appears  from 
careful  study,  that  it  was  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  cause  the  landlord  ‘to  throw 
up  his  hands  in  dismay.’  In  other 
words  the  load  and  burden  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  by-pass  or  circumvent  these 
dismissals  and  ultimately  win  out  would 
make  any  intelligent  landlord  rather 
bear  the  ills  thrust  upon  him  than 
pursue  the  matter  further.  On  any 
large  scale  operation  the  work  entailed 
by  the  procedural  regulations  is  a  real 
test  of  human  perseverance. 
“Naturally,  one  can  appreciate  the  de¬ 
sire  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  interpre¬ 
tations  which  results  in  a  rigid  control 
by  regional  offices  over  local  area  direc¬ 
tors,  examiners,  and  attorneys.  One  re¬ 
cent  experience  which  resulted  when  we 
requested  a  ruling  on  a  certain  situation 


and  although  there  were  five  attorneys 
in  the  local  rent  control  office,  none  of 
them  would  venture  to  make  a  decision. 
They  suggested  that  it  would  be  best  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  regional 
counsel.  After  waiting  two  weeks  and 
pursuing  the  matter  further  we  were 
then  advised  that  this  decision  had  been 
received  but  that  it  was  a  ‘yes’  and  ‘no’ 
answer,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  submit  the  opinions  to  the  regional 
counsel  so  that  he  might  clarify  it.  Any 
other  decisions  which  were  made  lo- 
eally,  exhibited  a  marked  tendency  to 
take  a  position  in  favor  of  the  tenant. 
“Our  experience  with  favorable  deci¬ 
sions  on  petitions  filed  is  practically  nil, 
and  we  assume  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
any  other  outcome  in  view  of  the  pro¬ 
nounced  publicity,  and  radio  skits  all 
of  which  make  very  definite  appeals  to 
the  tenants  throughout  the  country,  in¬ 
forming  them  that  the  rent  control 
office  was  there  to  prevent  the  landlord 
from  taking  advantage  of  tenants.  In¬ 
sofar  as  our  experience  is  concerned, 
outside  of  two  or  three  eases  where  the 
petitions  definitely  came  within  one  of 
the  eonimon  law,  pleading  rigid  reasons 
for  permitting  a  petition,  such  as  a  long 
term  lease  in  effect  March  first  or  a 
definite  major  capital  improvement, 
there  is  no  provision  in  these  regula¬ 
tions  for  any  consideration  to  be  given 
to  a  petition  that  does  not  conform  to 
the  rigid  basis  outlined  in  Regulation 
53  or  which  in  any  way  sets  up  equities 
of  the  landlord.  There  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  authority  vested  in  the  local 
Rent  Control  Director  to  deal  and  han¬ 
dle  peculiar  problems  known  to  him, 
where  discretion  well  reposed  could  be 
exercised  to  prevent  injustices  to  land¬ 
lords,  even  though  technicalities  of  the 
regulation  could  not  always  be  satisfied. 
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is  safe  to  say  that  due  to  new  labor 
contracts  necessary  to  negotiate  and 
accept  increased  wages  for  janitors  and 
other  laborers,  increase  in  fuel  costs, 
taxes,  and  other  major  items  that  go  to 
make  up  operating  costs,  we  are  suf* 
fering  an  increase  of  15  to  20  per  cent 
in  operating  costs  over  costs  of  one 
year  ago.*  Rentals  are'  frozen  as  of 
March  first  in  this  territory  and  often 
bel.ow  the  price  of  comparable  housing 
accommodations  in  this  area.  The  only 
thing  to  offset  it  being  some  increased 
occupancies  which  did  not  obtain  a 
year  ago.  In  other  words,  no  considera¬ 
tion  whatsoever  has  been  given  to  in¬ 
creased  operating  costs  and  so  far  as 
we  are  apprised,  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  regulations  for  increased  operat¬ 
ing  costs  to  form  a  basis  for  any  ex¬ 
pectancy  that  a  petition  filed  on  this 
basis  would  be  allowed.  Unless  drastic 
amendments  which  tend  to  protect  the 
landlord  are  added  to  this  rent  control 
law,  and  the  administration  of  the  same 
be  guided  in  a  practical  manner,  giving 
recognition  to  building  and  operating 
costs,  and  putting  a  ceiling  on  those 
things  that  go  to  make  up  costs  of  op¬ 
eration,  it  is  ridiculous  to  put  a  ceiling 
on  rent.” 

The  Middle  West  has  had  this  experi¬ 
ence  with  Landlord’s  Petition  for  Ad¬ 
justment  of  Rent  Form  DD-lOl-D. 

1.  Number  filed:  ninety-nine  and 
this  includes  several  that  were 
multiple  petitions  covering  twen¬ 
ty  to  thirty  units  each. 

2.  Length  of  time  it  usually  takes 
to  get  a  decision:  two  to  three 
months. 

3.  Number  of  favorable  decisions 
obtained,  to  date:  six — where  in¬ 
creases  were  asked,  and  five 

*See  Page  260. 
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where  decreases  were  asked  be¬ 
cause  of  changing  from  furnished 
to  unfurnished. 

4.  Number  of  unfavorable  decisions 
obtained,  to  date:  forty-five  dis¬ 
missals. 

5.  Consideration  being  given  peti¬ 
tions  claiming  Special  Relation¬ 
ship'.  none  to  date. 

“Of  the  ninety-nine  petitions  filed,  sev¬ 
enty-nine  of  these  related  to  projects 
erected  under  the  National  Housing  Act. 
The  ownership  being  in  a  limited  dividend 
corporation,  formed  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  207,  Title  11  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended.  The 
petitions  set  forth  that  prior  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  project  involved  and  in 
connection  with  a  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  loan  thereon,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  determined  and 
approved  for  each  unit  in  said  project  the 
rental  to  be  charged  therefor  and  approved 
a  schedule  of  rents  which  has  been  in  ex- 
sitence  for  more  than  three  years  prior  to 
March  1,  1942.  This  schedule  was  to  form 
the  basis  for  these  projects,  and  enable 
them  to  pay  back  and  pay  off  the  Federal 
loan.  The  schedule  thus  established  was 
determined  to  be  the  fair  rental  for  each 
of  said  units  and  was  so  determined  at  a 
time  when  there  were  no  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  existing  on  account  of  war,  or  no 
defense  effort  going  on  in  this  area.  The 
launching  of  these  projects  required  cer¬ 
tain  concessions  and  in  cases  where  peti¬ 
tions  were  filed  the  lease  on  the  units  in¬ 
volved  in  effect  March  1,  1942,  still  re¬ 
flected  a  rent  below  the  approved  rental 
schedule.  Subsequent  to  March  1,  1942, 
leases  were  entered  into  wherein  we  se¬ 
cured  the  rental  schedule,  but  by  reason 
of  the  effective  date  of  rent  control  in  this 
area,  November  1,  1942,  the  rents  were 
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frozen  at  the  rental  of  March  first  thus 
putting  them  helow  the  approved  rentalj 
schedule  rates. 

“We  further  took  the  position  in  our  peti¬ 
tion  that  the  rental  to  be  charged  by  us' 
and  the  question  of  dividends  to  be  paid  or ' 
not  paid,  were  already  regulated  under 
another  act  of  Congress  prior  to  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  rental  control  act  and  that  in 
these  particular  cases  the  rent  for  these 
particular  reasons  could  not  be  excessive. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
rent  control  under  one  Act  of  Congress 
should  negate  the  control  provided  for  in 
the  charter  of  the  owner  corporation  given 
to  Federal  Housing  Administration  under 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  think  it  can  be 
very  definitely  established  that  aside  from 
all  this  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  rent 
control  in  this  area  as  there  were  no  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  past  which  would  in  any  way  permit 
excessive  rents  in  this  area.  The  vacancy 
situation  took  care  of  that.” 

The  question  of  the  interpretation  by 
local  Rent  Administrator  of  ‘Seasonal  De¬ 
mand’  (Does  he  consider  this  as  meaning 
strictly  ‘summer’  or  ‘winter’  homes?)  was 
answered  as  follows: 

“Under  a  recent  amendment  on  applica¬ 
tion  the  Rent  Control  Director  has  power 
to  fix  two  rents  for  a  house  in  town.  That 
is,  a  house  that  is  heated  certain  months 
can  have  one  rental  fixed  for  it  during 
those  months,  and  a  lower  or  different 
rental  fixed  for  it  during  the  months  it  is 
unheated  by  the  landlord.  In  other  words 
the  Rent  Control  Director  will  now  pass 
upon  application  for  fixing  of  two  rents 
for  different  portions  of  the  year  under 
this  recent  amendment  which  tends  to  lib¬ 
eralize  the  former  strict  interpretation.” 

Summary  of  fifty  letters  to  Realtors  and 
Rent  Control  Administrators: 


Realtors 

District  Answering 

(North  Central  . 5 

Central  Atlantic  .  7 

Great  Lakes . 11 

Southwest  .  4 

South  Central . 10 

New  England .  3 

Southeast  .  5 

Northwest .  1 

46 
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R.C.A. 

Answering 

4 

4 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

26 


FROM  NORTH  CENTRAL:  In  the  North 
Central  region,  with  a  population  of  one 
and  one-half  million,  the  Rent  Control 
Administrators  are  former  real  estate  men, 
business  men,  doctors,  and  editors.  Their 
education  ranges  from  three  years  of  high 
school  to  specialized  medical  training.  The 
Administrators  in  this  area  are  unanimous 
in  their  declaration  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  their  office  and  the  real  estate  men, 
and  the  real  estate  men  who  replied, 
seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  most  for¬ 
tunate  in  their  Administrator.  Any  dis¬ 
satisfaction  seemed  to  be  based  on  the 
Washington  directives  rather  than  on  the 
man  in  the  area  who  was  trying  to  carry 
them  out. 

FROM  CENTRAL  ATLANTIC:  In  the 
Central  Atlantic  region  with  a  population 
of  seven  million,  the  Rent  Control  Admin¬ 
istrators  are  college  men,  former  business 
men,  merchants,  civic  and  religious  lead¬ 
ers.  They  sum  up  the  situation  in  their 
area  with  these  comments  “Rents  are 
under  control”  .  . .  “The  shortage  of  rented 
dwellings,  particularly  in  the  lower  rent- 
levels  in  this  very  important  war  industry 
area  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  need  of 
rent  control  under  present  conditions.  Not 
only  have  rents  been  stabilized,  but  the 
lessening  of  evictions  has  been  a  valuable 
factor  in  helping  to  maintain  the  morale 
of  workers  in  war  and  other  industrial  ac- 
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tivities.  The  relations  of  the  area  rent 
offiee  with  the  real  estate  hoards  and  with 
landlords  generally  have  heen  exeellent. 
A  conscientious  staff  has  striven  to  give 
prompt,  fair,  courteous  and  efficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  members  of  the  public  having 
matters  with  the  office  and  there  has  been 
a  high  measure  of  co-operation  and  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  regulations.  There  have, 
of  course,  been  some  violations,  but  they 
have  been  negligible  in  number  in  view 
of  the  large  area  affected.  While  occasional 
instances  of  hardships  on  landlords  due 
to  rent  control  are  found,  the  rented- 
dwelling  industry  as  a  whole  has  been 
stabilized  and  is  in  a  good  economic  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  area  due  to  low  vacancy  fac¬ 
tors,  decrease  in  rent  delinquencies,  de¬ 
crease  in  competitive  decorating,  and  kin¬ 
dred  factors.  Prompt  service  is  given  to 
brokers  and  landlords  on  petitions  for  in¬ 
creases  in  rent  and  requests  for  certificates 
authorizing  eviction  and  similar  items  of 
service.”  .  .  ,  “Rent  control  has  worked.  It 
has  been  singularly  effective  and  the  co¬ 
operation  between  Federal  men  and  real 
estate  men  has  been  excellent.” 

Th^  real  estate  men  in  the  Central  At¬ 
lantic  section  have  this  to  say: 

“In  this  section  where  the  population 
has  increased  from  140,000  to  450,000  due 
to  the  influx  of  government  workers,  the 
housing  situation  becomes  acute  and  pro¬ 
viding  decent  living  quarters  for  all  is  a 
major  problem,  the  situation  has  become 
almost  critical  in  several  sections.  The 
Government  took  over  in  the  form  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Rent  Control  to  try  to  provide  these 
decent  living  quarters  for  all,  but  in  their 
effort,  they  have  thrown  a  cog  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  placing  inexperienced  men  in 
the  positions  to  handle  the  situation. 

“The  Federal  Rent  Control  Administra¬ 
tor  for  this  area  is  a  man  of  high  standing 
and  a  respected  citizen  in  his  community. 
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BUT,  prior  to  his  present  position,  knew 
little  about  the  rental  or  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness.  His  former  position  left  little,  if  any 
time  at  all  to  become  acquainted  with 
other  types  of  business,  or  to  know  how 
to  operate  them.  A  survey  of  his  rent  con¬ 
trol  staff  of  fourteen  men  has  shown  that 
there  isnH  a  man  on  the  staff  with  any 
real  estate  experience,  or  whose  former 
salary  exceeded  $2,000  a  year. 

“The  people  in  this  area  feel  that  the 
government  took  ‘too  big  a  slice  of  the 
pie’  when  they  set  the  rent  control  level 
as  of  April  1,  1941,  which  really  puts  it 
hack  to  October  1,  1940  for  leased  prop¬ 
erty,  at  which  time  real  estate  was  just 
beginning  to  creep  out  from  under  the 
‘pinch’  of  the  depression.  Rents  today  are 
30  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  in  1929. 

“The  inefficient  running  of  the  rent  con¬ 
trol  office,  probably  not  due  to  lack  of  in¬ 
telligence  but  to  lack  of  experience,  has 
caused  a  serious  setback  to  real  estate 
progress.”  .  .  . 

"The  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  being 
very  well  handled,  but  of  course  some  of 
the  decisions  have  not  been  satisfactory  to 
the  owners.”  .  .  . 

“Our  Rent  Control  man  is  a  good  and 
high  class  executive.  He  and  his  staff  who 
also  are  high  class  have  had  no  experience 
with  rentals.  They  are  honestly  trying  to 
do  a  good  job.  Regulations  from  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Headquarters  how¬ 
ever  are  so  confusing  and  arbitrary  that 
they  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
and  applying  them.  They  do  not  have  any 
jurisdiction  excepting  their  interpretation 
of  Office  of  Price  Administration  regula¬ 
tions.  In  this  region  the  expiration  date 
of  residential  leases  is  May  1st  excepting 
heated  apartments  The  date  that  Office  of 
Price  Administration  set  for  enforcement 
was  March  1st.  This  results  in  many  single 
residences  and  two-family  apartments  he- 
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ing  rented  today  at  prices  of  ten  years  ago. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  May  1, 
1942  leases  were  signed  for  increases  in 
rents  which  were  collectible  only  for  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1942.  The  en¬ 
forcement  date  for  this  area  should  have 
been  June  1,  1942.'’  .  .  . 

“Following  the  book  of  rules  to  the  let¬ 
ter  and  allowing  no  latitude  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  that  would  benefit  an  owner.  I 
believe  that  the  system  is  devised  solely 
for  the  tenant  and  has  no  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  a  landlord.  Rent  con¬ 
trol  was  not  needed  in  this  area  and  since 
its  inception  has  practically  killed  the  sale 
of  all  residential  property.”  .  .  . 

“The  Rent  Control  Administrator  has  a 
staff  at  this  writing  of  twenty-three,  hut 
after  April  1,  he  tells  me  that  he  will  have 
a  permanent  staff  of  thirteen. 

“Like  the  usual  R.  C.  A.,  he  has  Inspec¬ 
tors,  Examiners,  Clerks,  Stenographers, 
and  an  Attorney. 

“He  stated  that  he  has  secured  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange,  and  99  per  cent  he  would 
say,  of  the  owners  who  filed  their  own  Rent 
Control  forms.  Forty-one  thousand  of  these 
forms  w’ere  filed  in  his  office. 

“He  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  Bro¬ 
kers’  co-operation,  he  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  newspapers  and  the  radio 
stations,  in  explaining  to  the  public  the 
Rent  Control  Program. 

“In  an  address  before  the  members  of 
the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  he  stated  that 
he  knew  very  little  about  real  estate  val¬ 
ues,  or  about  renting  property,  residential 
or  commercial.  He  stated  that  he  hoped 
he  knew  something  about  building,  and 
the  cost  of  improvements,  and  that  he  had 
common  sense,  so  that  he  supposed  that 
was  why  he  was  chosen  for  the  job.  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  make  the  Rent  Control  Law,  he 
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was  simply  employed  to  enforce  it. 

“He  is  a  man  of  high  character,  well  and 
favorably  known  in  the  city  for  his  ability. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  man  of  high 
esteem  and  integrity  in  this  important 
position,  but  like  so  many  other  positions 
that  the  Government  has  filled,  it  did  not 
select  a  man  well  versed  in  real  estate 
values  and  rentals.  However,  he  has  asso¬ 
ciated  with  himself  some  former  real  es¬ 
tate  brokers,  and  will  undoubtedly  profit 
from  their  help  and  assistance. 

“As  of  December  1,  1942,  the  rent  pay¬ 
ers  in  this  area  will  pay  no  more  for  their 
house,  apartment  or  similar  accommoda¬ 
tion  than  the  same  accommodations  were 
bringing  on  March  1,  1942.  Any  landlord 
or  property  owner  who  attempts  to  charge 
more  for  his  units  than  was  charged  on 
March  1,  1942,  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  S5.000 
and  a  year’s  imprisonment  term.  Any  ten¬ 
ants  who  attempt  to  pay  more  than  was 
paid  in  March  1,  1942  for  the  privilege  of 
renting,  especially  desirable  units,  is  like¬ 
wise  subject  to  prosecution  and  punish¬ 
ment. 

“‘The  chief  exception  under  the  law  comes 
when  the  quarters  have  substantially 
changed  since  March  1,  1942,  through  a 
major  capital  improvement,  such  as  the 
addition  of  new  furniture,  major  redecora¬ 
tion,  or  installation  of  such  expensive 
equipment  as  new  stoves  or  new  refrigera¬ 
tors.  Reductions  in  rent  w'ill  he  automatic 
however.  Even  if  a  ‘major  capital  improve¬ 
ment’  has  been  made,  the  tenant  must  pay 
on  December  1,  1942,  and  thereafter  only 
the  rent  which  was  charged  in  March.  It 
will  he  up  to  the  property  owner  to  ask 
the  Rent  Control  Board  for  adjustment  of 
rent  because  of  the  improvement.  Tenants 
do  not  need  the  approval  of  their  landlord 
before  paying  a  reduced  amount. 

“This  is  one  of  the  sixty-eight  cities 
named  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
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tion,  where  rent  control  became  effective 
as  of  December  1, 1942.  The  new  areas  are 
scattered  in  thirty*three  states  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  cover  an  aggregate  pop¬ 
ulation  of  six  million  persons,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  rent  control  to  355  defense  rental  areas, 
with  a  total  population  of  seventy-six 
million.”  .  .  . 

“I  have  had  only  the  friendliest  of  deal¬ 
ings  with  our  R.  C.  A.  during  the  period 
when  the  Rent  Control  law  was  first  being 
put  into  effect.  My  impression  is  that  he 
is  not  the  most  capable  man  who  could 
have  been  found  for  the  position  (his  pre¬ 
vious  real  estate  experience  being  almost 
exclusively  as  an  architect),  but  that  he  is 
well-meaning  and  wants  to  be  fair  while 
at  the  same  time  applying  the  law  rig¬ 
idly.”  .  .  . 

FROM  GREAT  LAKES  REGION:  The 
R.  C.  A.  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  are 
college  men,  insurance  men,  attorneys, 
educators  and  former  Realtors.  The  popu¬ 
lation  exceeds  four  million.  They  have 
this  to  say: 

‘‘‘’Co-operative  aid  of  substantial  real  es¬ 
tate  representatives  in  spite  of  opposition 
to  freeze  date.  We  have  no  rental  vacan¬ 
cies  and  the  poor  physical  condition  of 
rental  units  are  the  primary  cause  of  com¬ 
plaints.”  .  .  . 

“Owing  to  the  early  freeze  date  of 
April  1,  1941  and  the  broad  expanse  of 
this  territory,  we  have  had  our  full  share 
of  problems  but  affairs  now  seem  to  be 
under  control.”  .  .  . 

“Compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Rent 
Control  has  been  most  gratifying.  Viola¬ 
tion  has  been  relatively  insignificant,  prob¬ 
ably  do  not  aggregate  one  per  cent.”  .  .  . 

“In  realizing  this  important  step  in  the 
Government's  program  against  inflation, 
the  Rent  Division  in  this  region  has  had 
fine  co-operation  from  Realtors,  and  this 
group  cannot  be  commended  too  highly 
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for  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  co-op¬ 
erated  in  this  program.” 

The  real  estate  men  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  commented  as  follows: 

“This  organization  heartily  approves  the 
resolution  which  you  have  :ii'troduced, 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  the  Rent  Control  program  as  it  has 
been  and  is  being  operated  in  this  defense 
area. 

“We  believe  a  thorough  and  unbiased  in¬ 
vestigation  will  substantiate  all  the  charges 
contained  in  your  resolution  and  will  con¬ 
vict  you  of  understatement,  rather  than 
exaggeration;  and  we  shall  gladly  submit 
our  testimony  to  any  impartial  board  of 
inquiry. 

“We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  principle 
of  price  ceilings,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  inflation,  if  applied  to  all  com¬ 
modities  as  of  the  same  date  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  but  we  believe  that  a 
fair  investigation  of  Rent  Control  as  it  is 
being  operated  in  this  area  will  conclu¬ 
sively  show  the  following  statements  to 
be  true. 

“1.  That  Rent  Control  is  not  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  prevention  of  inflation. 
On  the  contrary,  its  influence  is  to 
promote  inflation  by  leaving  surplus 
funds  in  the  hands  of  tenants  while 
depriving  owners  of  rental  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  neeessary  means  to  keep 
up  their  ordinary  maintenance  or 
to  off-set  depreciation. 

“2.  That  Rent  Control  is  actutMy  de¬ 
priving  many  owners  of  the  means 
of  meeting  their  mortgage  payments 
on  their  properties  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  contributing  to  their  economic 
ruin. 

“3.  That  Rent  Control  has  frozen  and 
is  perpetuating  accidental  inequali¬ 
ties  in  rents  that  existed  as  of  freez¬ 
ing  date  and  is,  therefore,  punishing 
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the  landlord  who  was  lenient. 

“4.  That  the  inefficiency,  arrogance, 
bias,  prejudice,  insults,  and  .incom* 
petency  that  have  characterized  the 
operation  of  the  Rent  Control  office 
in  this  district  justify  a  change  in 
the  management  of  this  office.”  .  .  . 

"‘Our  city  was  one  of  those  that  had 
rents  set  back  to  the  prices  effective  July  1, 
1941.  Most  property  owners  question  the 
validity  of  the  facts  used  in  this  setback 
and  believe  this  area  was  placed  in  an 
unfair  position.  The  operators  who  were 
trying  to  co-operate  with  the  program  of 
keeping  down  inflation  were  the  ones 
most  heavily  penalized,  and  those  who 
charged  the  most  that  the  market  could 
bear  as  soon  as  possible  were  in  a  more 
favored  position. 

“Practically  without  exception  every 
item  used  in  the  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  real  property  has  increased  in 
cost.  We  believe  that  this  area  should  at 
least  have  its  freeze  date  advanced  to 
March  1,  1942  in  order  to  partially  correct 
the  situation  of  having  our  income  frozen 
at  one  level  and  our  expenses  at  another. 

“The  Administrator,  we  believe,  is  doing 
as  good  a  job  as  possible  to  administer  rent 
control.  There  have  been  some  cases  re¬ 
garded  as  arbitrarily  settled,  but  in  the 
main  this  has  been  the  exception.”  .  .  . 

“The  rent  Administration  Office  here  is 
pitifully  bogged  down.  This  is  due  first 
to  the  unfair  rent  date  of  April  1,  1941. 
Second,  through  mismanagement,  bicker¬ 
ing,  jealousy,  and  lack  of  experience  in 
the  entire  staff.  Home  Owners  have  waited 
as  much  as  five  months  to  get  occupancy 
of  their  homes.  All  in  all  rent  adminis¬ 
tration  is  a  sad  mess.  However,  we  are 
hoping  Federal  Authorities  will  clean 
house  and  administer  the  law  as  in¬ 
tended.”  .  .  . 

“Is  rather  sympathetic  towards  land¬ 


lords  and  is  doing  as  good  a  job  as  can 
be  expected  with  the  regulations  and  the 
unfavorable  interpretation  of  these  regu¬ 
lations  by  OPA  attorneys.”  .  .  . 

“Our  R.  C.  A.  is  a  young  man  of  likeable 
personality  who  has  done  a  very  difficult 
job  quite  well  up  to  the  present  moment. 
He  is,  however,  quite  unwilling  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  landlord  in  many,  many  cases 
has  had  personal  and  other  special  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  tenant  and  as  a  result 
the  rents  in  many  cases  were  substantially 
lower  than  the  rents  generally  prevailing 
by  comparable  housing  accommodations 
on  March  1st,  1942.  He  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  resentment  by  his  ultra  strict  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  law'  and  his  refusal  to 
recognize  this  relationship  and  to  grant 
moderate  increases  where  the  facts  justify 
and  warrant  the  same. 

“The  City  Council  set  up  a  local  rent 
control  board  early  last  year  which  func¬ 
tioned  very  efficiently  and  satisfied  a  great 
number  of  property  owners  by  their  fair¬ 
ness  and  reasonableness  in  adjusting  rents 
that  were  substantially  out  of  line  and  in 
preventing  increases  that  were  not  justi¬ 
fiable.  This  group  passed  out  of  existence 
when  the  National  Committee  was  set  up 
and  much  of  their  work  was  undone  by 
the  rent  administrator. 

“My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  rent 
control  must  be  administered  with  some 
degree  of  rendering  substantial  justice  to 
all  parties  concerned  and  at  the  same  time 
its  primary  purpose  of  preventing  infla¬ 
tion  can  be  attained.  Our  rent  director 
has  made  the  public  statement  that  the 
act  is  not  designed  to  render  justice  and 
equity,  but  is  designed  solely  to  prevent 
inflation.  We  believe  he  reflects  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  those  over  him  in  Washington  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  entirely  wrong  and  that 
substantial  justice  can  be  done  and  infla¬ 
tion  prevented  at  the  same  time.”  .  .  . 
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“It  is  fine  for  the  renter.  It  is  bad  for 
the  owner.  Upkeep  and  all  other  eharges 
have  risen  in  price.  Only  rentals  are 
frozen.”  .  .  . 

“Rent  control  was  not  needed  in  this 
area  for  we  have  had  a  five  per  cent  va¬ 
cancy  ratio  and  a  serious  unemployment 
situation.  There  is  practically  no  vacancy 
in  single  houses  but  rather  in  the  un¬ 
furnished  apartments.  This  area  was  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  in  recovering  from  the  de¬ 
pression  and  at  the  freeze  date  of  March  1, 
1942  no  rent  in  this  area  had  been  raised. 
Government  inspectors  who  surveyed  our 
situation  remarked  that  the  Government 
should  raise  rents  here  instead  of  aiming 
to  stabilize  or  lower  them.  Since  we  are 
industrially  low,  we  do  not  have  the  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  pay  more  rent 
and  without  rent  control  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  a  free  market  would  be 
the  best  control. 

“The  rent  control  office  is  well  managed 
and  with  capable  personnel.  With  in¬ 
creased  costs  all  along  the  line  we  con¬ 
sider  the  fixing  of  rents  an  idiotic  method 
of  handling  the  so-called  problem.  With¬ 
out  a  rent  control  office  things  would  go 
along  just  as  well  without  the  present 
detail  or  expense  to  contend  with.  We 
are  hoping  for  that  day  when  everything 
we  do  in  business  is  not  subject  to  endless 
restriction  and  unnecessary  governmental 
expense.”  .  .  . 

FROM  SOUTHWEST  REGION:  In  the 
Southwest  region,  with  a  population  of 
some  twelve  million  we  have  college  men  as 
directors,  men  who  have  served  with  W.P.A., 
been  real  estate  men  and  college  instruc¬ 
tors.  One  comment  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing:  “Real  estate  brokers  throughout  area 
invaluable  as  volunteer  workers.  On  the 
whole  there  is  a  uniformly  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  need  for  rent  control 
in  war  time.” 
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The  real  estate  men  have  these  things 
to  say: 

“Here’s  one  for  the  book.  The  man  who 
has  been  appointed  regional  field  repre¬ 
sentative  in  charge  of  all  Area  Rent  Offices 
attended  the  Blank  university  and  our 
first  record  of  him  was  as  a  real  estate  sales¬ 
man  for  Blank  Company  for  whom  he 
worked  in  1929  and  1930.  Thereafter  he 
was  employed  by  another  company  from 
1931  until  1940,  when  he  was  discharged. 
Subsequently  he  was  associated  with  a  non- 
member  broker.  That’s  his  record.  He  has 
never  so  much  as  had  one  man  working 
under  him,  never  was  engaged  in  property 
management  and  has  no  experience  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  whatsoever.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  position  with  overtime  al¬ 
lowances  pays  slightly  less  than  $5,000  per 
annum  and  we  arc  confident  had  any  effort 
been  made  that  an  experienced  capable 
real  estate  executive  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  position.”  .  .  . 

“It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  administrator  who  is  an  experienced 
business  man  of  definite  ability,  succeeded 
to  a  situation  that  was  very  confused,  due 
among  other  things,  to  the  fact  that  the 
previous  administration  lacked  the  neces¬ 
sary  business  experience  that  should  have 
gone  with  the  job.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
our  minds  that  the  present  administrator 
is  making  financial  sacrifices  in  accepting 
this  responsibility  and  that  his  salary  as 
administrator  probably  does  not  even  equal 
his  income  tax.  The  writer  believes  that 
he  could  do  a  better  job  if  it  were  possible 
to  set  up  an  efficient  organization  and  to 
obtain  or  train  skilled  and  adequate  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  job  in  this  locality  is  so  great, 
however,  that  this  is  probably  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  One  company  who  acts  as  man¬ 
aging  agents  of  over  300  properties  in  the 
locality  can  nevertheless  sec  some  prog¬ 
ress  and  we  notice  the  cleaning  up  of  an 
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accumulated  mass  of  unfinished  business. 
The  result  of  this  is  an  improvement  in 
the  service  and  we  now  get  answers  to 
questions  within  three  to  ten  days,  whereas 
previously  we  would  sometimes  have  to 
wait  as  much  as  a  month  for  a  written 
reply  to  a  problem  or  as  much  as  two  or 
three  months  for  an  answer  on  a  petition 
to  raise  rents. 

“We  have  no  reason  to  complain  about 
the  recent  administration  of  the  Rent  Con¬ 
trol  act  in  this  office,  and  in  general  have 
received  intelligent  co-operation.  We  have 
noted  a  trend  toward  a  disappearance  of 
the  attitude,  on  the  part  of  the  Rent  Con¬ 
trol  personnel,  to  assume  that  all  landlords 
are  guilty  until  proven  innocent.  There 
are  of  course  some  executives  who  are 
inclined  to  he  quite  arbitrary,  and  who  as¬ 
sume  that  they  have  some  social  mission 
to  accomplish  in  society,  hut  we  feel  that 
this  tendency  is  under  control  from 
above."  .  .  . 

“Our  R.  C.  A.  has  degrees  from  Har¬ 
vard  and  Chicago  University.  He  has  been 
a  Professor  of  Law  for  many  years  and  has 
a  sizeable  local  practice  in  income  tax  law. 
He  has  been  most  co-operative  with  the 
housing  industry  in  this  area.  W  e  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  his  administration  of 
the  rent  control  regulations.  His  staff  has 
been  carefully  selected  and  the  majority 
of  the  inspectors  and  supervisors  are  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  city  Real  Estate 
Board.  Our  only  complaint  is  with  the 
rough  shod  methods  of  the  enforcemeni 
section  which  is  a  different  department 
from  the  administration  section.  He  has 
recently  moved  from  service  one  Area 
Rent  Director  who  was  guilty  of  rough 
shod  methods  in  his  enforcement  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  We  are  very  pleased  with 
our  R.  C.  A.'s  work. 

“The  trouble  locally  is  not  with  the 
Director  hut  with  the  regulations.  The 
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Director  is  given  so  little  authority  that 
he  cannot  grant  the  relief  which,  in  many 
instances,  he  would  grant  if  he  had  the 
authority.  The  regulations  should  be  re¬ 
vised  to  give  Area  and  Regional  Rent 
Executives  more  authority  to  handle  cases 
on  their  merit.” 

FROM  SOUTH  CE^TRAL  REGION:  In 
the  South  Central  region  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,400,000,  the  R.  C.  A.'s  are  college 
men  with  backgrounds  as  real  estate  men 
and  hankers. 

They  comment  as  follows: 

“Rents  are  under  perfect  control.  Land¬ 
lords  are  co-operating  one  hundred  per 
cent.  Very  few  troubles,  and  have  had 
wonderful  co-operation  from  all  real  estate 
hoards  and  property  managers.  Registra¬ 
tions  all  completed  and  office  on  current 
basis."  .  .  . 

"This  city  is  extremely  crowded  and  no 
apartments  or  houses  available  for  rent 
and  not  many  rooms.  Feel  that  Rent  Con¬ 
trol  program  has  been  a  distinct  success 
in  this  Area.  In  my  opinion  conditions 
would  he  extremely  bad  in  this  Area  with¬ 
out  Rent  Control.”  .  .  . 

“Rentals  in  this  area  remain  constant 
from  the  fall  of  1939  until  the  fall  of  1941 
at  approximately  107  per  cent,  based  on 
an  average  of  the  1935-1939  rents.  In  the 
fall  of  1941  rentals  gradually  increased  to 
approximately  109  per  cent  of  the  1935-39 
average  until  March,  1942,  at  which  figure 
they  have  been  stabilized  under  Federal 
Rent  Control.” 

The  real  estate  men  in  the  same  region 
say : 

“Our  R.  C.  A.  seems  to  have  gained  the 
good  will  of  the  landlords  of  the  city  and 
operates  his  office  fairly  well.  The  greatest 
complaint  is  that  most  Realtors  believe 
that  tenants  are  given  greater  considera¬ 
tion  than  the  landlord  and  it  is  thought 
they  go  outside  of  the  functions  of  the 
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law  in  attempting  to  make  decisions  based 
on  social  considerations. 

^‘'There  is,  of  course,  great  complaint 
on  the  part  of  owners  as  to  the  law  requir¬ 
ing  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  down 
and  ninety  days’  notice.  This  is  especially 
so  because  of  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
the  ninety  day  notice,  it  takes  extra  time 
in  which  to  process  the  case  through  the 
rent  control  office. 

“1  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  net  in¬ 
come  from  city  residential  property  has 
been  quite  satisfactory  during  1942.  Of 
course  there  have  been  raises  in  mainte- 
rance  cost  and  supplies  but  this  is  to  some 
extent  overcome  by  small  reductions  in 
taxes  during  the  past  two  years,  close  to 
one  hundred  per  cent  occupancy,  and  sav¬ 
ings  resulting  from  small  turnover  in  ten¬ 
ancy.  I  express  myself  not  only  as  an 
owner  of  considerable  property  but  for 
those  properties  which  we  manage  in  our 
office. 

“Of  course  owners  are  not  generally  sat¬ 
isfied.  No  one  would  be,  speaking  sel¬ 
fishly,  but  in  the  long  run,  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  being  to  curtail  inflation,  1  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  viewpoint  of 
a  large  majority  of  my  contemporaries, 
who  state  that  the  level  of  rents  through¬ 
out  the  country  should  be  raised.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  districts  that  may  have 
been  unfairly  treated  by  rent  freezing  hut 
there  certainly  must  be  others  that  are 
in  the  same  position  as  we  are.  I  much 
prefer  to  curtail  my  income  from  present 
rentals  than  to  see  ourselves  entering  into 
an  inflationary  spiral.”  .  .  . 

“Our  R.  C.  A.  knew  absolutely  nothing 
almut  rental  values  or  property  manage¬ 
ment  when  appointed,  hut  is  trying  hard 
to  handle  the  office  in  a  fair  manner.  He 
had  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  office 
force,  some  of  his  staff  knew  something 
almut  rental  values,  and  they  all  are  try- 
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ing  to  do  the  job  as  they  see  it.  Rough 
spots  and  disagreements  are  gradually  be¬ 
ing  ironed  out. 

“If  the  Rent  Director  had  more  discre¬ 
tionary  powers,  and  could  adjust  rents 
that  were  too  low  as  well  as  those  that 
are  too  high,  we  believe  it  would  greatly 
help.”  .  .  . 

“Our  R.  C.  A.  is  conscientiously  endeav¬ 
oring  to  live  up  to  instructions  issued  by 
Washington,  but  half  the  time  is  not  sure 
of  any  regulations  and  depends  entirely  on 
opinions  of  his  two  attorneys,  who  are  nice 
young  studious  fellows,  neither  ever  hav¬ 
ing  any  practical  business  experience  and, 
along  with  Rent  Control  Administrator, 
know  nothing  about  property  manage¬ 
ment.  Being  lawyers,  they  can  only  fol¬ 
low  the  law  as  dictated,  and  while  they 
admit  some  of  the  regulations  do  not  fit 
our  conditions  and  better  judgment  should 
be  used,  they  claim  they  must  follow  in¬ 
structions  and  not  use  their  own  judgment.” 

“Many  rents  are  excessive,  while  others 
are  entirely  too  low,  and  this  should  he 
made  equitable.”  .  .  . 

“Rent  control  office  definitely  in  favor 
of  tenant.  Quite  aggressive  in  forcing  re¬ 
ductions  on  technicalities.  Administrator 
definitely  appointed  on  political  merits  or 
grounds.  Lots  better  qualified  men  might 
have  been  secured.”  .  .  . 

“Our  R.  C.  A.  is  doing  good  job — and 
system  is  moving  along  fairly  well.  Admin¬ 
istrator  is  a  capable  and  honest  man  with 
plenty  of  experience.  Such  troubles  as 
are  arising  are  the  fault  of  the  system  — 
inflexibility,  one-sided,  etc.,  not  of  the 
administrator.”  .  .  . 

“My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  R.  C.  A. 
would  handle  the  rental  situation  in  this 
territory  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  if  regu¬ 
lations  from  Washington  would  give  him 
sufficient  latitude  to  do  so.  But,  as  things 
are,  in  my  judgment,  the  publicity  that  is 
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given  our  daily  papers  is  very  biased, 
favorable  to  the  tenants.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  R.  C.  A.  realizes  that  the  property 
owners  of  this  area  are  not  being  fairly 
treated  and  I  think  he  also  feels  that 
there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about  it  under 
the  existing  regulations  passed  to  him 
from  Washington.”  .  .  . 

“We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a 
man,  who  has  been  in  business  over  a 
period  of  years  here.  Prior  to  accepting 
his  present  position,  he  set  up  Rent  Con¬ 
trol  offices  in  several  states.  He  uses  very 
sound  judgment  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  and  authority  fulfills  his  position 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  the  majority. 
However,  there  are  quite  a  few  changes 
that  we  are  desirous  of  having  brought 
before  the  proper  authorities,  such  as, 
one-third  down-payment,  ninety-day  wait¬ 
ing  period  and  rent  increases  where  costs 
have  increased.”  .  .  . 

“The  job  on  the  whole  is  being  handled 
in  a  fairly  equitable  manner.  Consider¬ 
able  time  is  spent  on  minor  details,  such 
as  interior  repairs  and  decorating,  etc., 
causing  a  large  number  of  people  to  have 
to  wait  for  one  or  two  hours  in  order  to 
see  any  of  the  adjustors.  There  are  con¬ 
stantly  between  thirty  and  forty  people 
waiting  in  the  office. 

“Our  rentals  were  frozen  at  a  very  low 
level.  Local  tax  assessments  were  just  re¬ 
adjusted  prior  to  this  freezing  of  rentals 
and  this  assessment  has  caused  an  increase 
in  many  of  our  local  taxes,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  have  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  Property  Owners  should  be 
granted  a  general  rental  increase.”  .  .  . 

“From  1921  to  1933  the  R.  C.  A.  was 
in  the  real  estate  business  handling  sales 
and  rentals.  Later  he  was  State  Appraiser 
for  the  Home  Owners’  Loi>n  Corporation 
and  real  estate  broker  and  appraiser,  he 
was  in  1943  appointed  Area  Rent  Director. 
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“He  is  doing  his  job  as  Area  Rent 
Director  very  well.  He  is  following  the 
regulations  which  are  set  down  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  is  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  the  real  estate  business  and 
has  good  judgment  and  if  Washington 
would  change  the  regulations  giving  him 
some  latitude  to  use  his  judgment  he  would 
adjust  many  inequalities  which  exist. 

“There  are  but  four  or  five  violations 
of  Rent  Control  Regulation  here  in  the 
city.  To  our  knowledge  there  are  no  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Rent  Control  Regulation 
which  made  the  one-third  down  payment 
necessary.  This  regulation  has  caused  a 
great  hardship  on  the  sale  of  residential 
property. 

“As  a  whole  the  owners  of  property 
and  Real  Estate  Brokers  have  complied 
faithfully  with  the  regulations  set  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.” 

FROM  ^Eff  ENGLAND  REGION:  The 
New  England  region  has  a  population  of 
almost  eight  million.  The  R.  C.  A.’s  are 
college  men,  former  real  estate  men,  law¬ 
yers,  judges  and  appraisers. 

They  comment  as  follows: 

“I  find  a  refreshing  acceptance  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Rent  Control.  Landlords,  in  general, 
are  very  co-operative  and  accept  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  even  though  they  may 
not  be  too  happy  in  the  imposition  of  its 
regulatory  features.  The  necessity  of  Rent 
Control  as  a  wartime  measure  in  terms 
of  material  output,  has  been  consistently 
and  earnestly  stressed  before  many  groups. 
These  groups  include  all  of  the  regularly 
recognized  associations  of  owners,  manag¬ 
ers,  and  dealers.”  .  .  . 

“Public  acceptance  good.  Excellent 
co-operation  from  organized  real  estate 
boards  and  individual  real  estate  owners 
and  agencies.  Program  has  been  carried 
out  smoothly.” 
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Real  estate  men  in  the  area  sent  in  these 
remarks: 

“The  entire  administration  is  doing  a 
fine  job  and  being  fair  to  both  the  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant.  At  present  the  situation 
is  very  good.”  .  .  . 

“Apparently  the  R.  C.  A.  is  doing  only 
what  he  is  allowed  to  do  by  whoever  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  giving 
interpretations  to  the  original  Act.  This 
means  that  he  is  ‘tough’  because  the  Act 
is  ‘tough’.  The  office  is  over  staffed  with 
‘interviewers’  for  whom  there  is  very  little 
to  do.  The  Administrator  personally  is  a 
very  fine  individual,  and,  I  believe,  tries 
to  be  fair  with  every  one,  but  evidently  he 
has  received  orders  to  be  as  above  stated. 

“There  was  no  necessity  for  ‘rent  con¬ 
trol’  in  this  vicinity  anyway,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  our  Real  Estate  Board,  our  City 
Administration,  and  most  of  the  civic 
groups.  We  had  a  local  municipal  set-up 
which  was  functioning  very  efficiently  and 
just  getting  things  going.  If  they  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  functioning,  I  believe  we 
would  have  been  able  to  hold  the  ‘goug- 
ers’  down  and  also  help  the  vast  majority 
of  property  owners  who  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  situation  prior  to  July  1, 
1942,  but  who  were  entitled  to  receive  a 
higher  return  from  their  properties  at  that 
time. 

“I  believe  that  some  form  of  rent  con¬ 
trol  may  be  helpful,  hut  not  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  proposition,  because  it  is  a  matter 
that  should  receive  much  more  careful 
study  before  it  can  he  put  into  operation 
successfully. 

“We  feel  that  we  could  have  done  very 
well  without  it  here,  but  it  is  here,  and 
there  is  considerable  grumbling  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  particularly  because  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  apparently  does  not  have  the 
power  to  set  and  establish  ‘comparable’ 


rents.”  .  .  . 

“Very  satisfactory,  the  chief  criticism 
being  against  the  one-third  cash  payment 
for  a  house  buyer  in  order  to  occupy  his 
property.” 

FROM  SOUTHEAST  REGION:  In  the 

Southeast  region  with  a  population  of  one 
and  one-half  million,  the  R.  C.  A.’s  are  col¬ 
lege  men,  former  business  men,  bankers, 
lawyers,  automobile  dealers,  and  insur¬ 
ance  men. 

Two  interesting  comments  they  make 
are: 

“As  an  Area  Rent  Director,  I  feel  that 
I  am  in  an  enviable  position  since,  so  far, 
in  this  city  I  have  had  splendid  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  Judges  in  our  General  Sessions 
Courts,  the  Real  Estate  Board,  and  the 
Realtors,  who  are  members,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  general.”  .  .  . 

“We  have  received  w'onderful  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  both  landlords  and  tenants.  Ninety- 
seven  per  cent  of  this  Area  has  been  reg¬ 
istered.  The  Real  Estate  Board,  the  Hotel 
Association  and  all  other  groups  interested 
in  rentals  and  sales  of  property  have  given 
us  100  per  cent  co-operation.  Newspapers 
and  radios  have  been  more  than  generous 
with  space  and  time.” 

The  real  estate  men  who  replied  say: 

“It  appears  that  the  Rent  Control  agents 
are  co-operating  fully  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  duties,  however,  the  law  is 
such  that  the  Rent  Control  is  working  a 
hardship  on  the  agent,  some  landlords  and 
tenants.”  .  .  . 

“This  company’s  experience  with  the 
Administrator  has  been  very  good  except 
in  two  instances.  Even  though  our  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  most  satisfactory,  some  of 
the  Realtors  in  our  city  feel  that  if  we 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
recommendations  for  a  decrease  in  maxi¬ 
mum  rent  before  the  tenant  was  notified 
that  the  rent  was  being  decreased,  we 
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could  arrive  at  a  better  rental  value  than 
set  by  the  inspectors  themselves.  They 
seem  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  hoping  they  can  compromise 
somewhere  near  the  recommended  amount. 
Our  committee  feels  that  by  having  occa¬ 
sional  discussions  with  the  Administrator 
and  his  assistant,  that  everyone  concerned 
will  receive  fair  treatment.”  .  .  . 

“As  far  as  the  job  is  concerned  I  suppose 
our  R.  C.  A.  is  about  as  well  fitted  as  any 
other  Bureau  employee  —  we  have  never 
needed  a  rent  control  bureau  as  we  have 
not  had  an  elevation  of  rents  and  really 
we  are  too  low  and  now  can  do  nothing 
about  putting  them  where  they  belong. 

“Our  city  would  be  better  off  without 
this  regulation  which  was  not  needed.”  . . . 

“Our  R.  C.  A.  has  administered  his  office 
direct  from  his  written  instructions  from 
the  regional  office.  This  has  caused  some 
inequities  and  some  dissatisfaction  as  writ¬ 
ten  rules  that  are  not  applied  with  a  little 
leeway  are  bound  to  fall  short  of  cases 
here  and  there. 

“He  has  co-operated  with  the  real  estate 
people  insofar  as  he  possibly  could  and 
still  stand  on  the  written  instructions.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  and  considering  the  tough 
job  he  holds,  he  is  popular  and  rather 
well  liked. 

“Rent  Control  has  certainly  worked  a 
hardship  on  property  owners  here.  Some 
rents  here  are  still  at  depression  levels  as 
the  property  owners  were  slow  in  increas¬ 
ing  them  as  conditions  improved.  Generally 
speaking,  rent  control  was  not  necessary. 
True,  there  is  always  a  group  who  will 
take  unfair  advantage  of  a  situation  which 
makes  the  whole  picture  look  bad  but  it 
seems  that  some  other  method  of  rent  con¬ 
trol  could  have  been  used  that  would  have 
equalized  rents  with  a  ceiling  rather  than 
freeze  them  on  unequal  levels.”  .  .  . 

“Very  satisfactory.” 
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FROM  NORTHWEST  REGION:  A  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  one  million  live  in  the  North¬ 
west  region  with  R.  C.  A.’s  who  are  college 
men  with  general  business  or  real  estate 
background.  One  comment  of  note  says: 

“This  area  includes  four  counties  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  metropolitan  area.  This  area 
has  experienced  a'  tremendous  population 
growth  due  to  shipbuilding  activities  in  the 
six  yards  which  fact  has  put  a  correspond¬ 
ing  pressure  on  housing  accommodations. 
The  war  housing  projects  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency  have  not  appreciably  al¬ 
leviated  the  condition.  Incidently,  the 
largest  single  unit  of  war  housing  in  the 
United  States  is  in  this  Area.  The  pressure 
for  housing  has  permeated  the  counties 
adjacent  to  those  included  in  the  area,  war 
industry  workers  commuting  from  housing 
sixty  miles  distant  from  place  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

“The  March  1,  1942  freeze  date  repre¬ 
sented  a  reasonable  period  of  normalcy. 
The  local  real  estate  group  has  co-operated 
to  a  high  degree  with  the  local  rent  office 
in  educating  members  and  their  clients  to 
Federal  Rent  Regulations  and  in  securing 
compliance  thereto.” 

Real  Estate  men  sum  up  their  reactions 
as  follows: 

“We  consider  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
our  local  R.  C.  A.  inasmuch  as  he  has  had 
considerable  real  estate  experience  and 
prior  to  his  present  appointment  he  spe¬ 
cialized  in  real  estate  study  courses.  We 
feel,  insofar  as  it  is  in  his  power,  he  is 
fair  and  unbiased  in  his  opinions  and 
judgment  toward  hoth  landlord  and  ten¬ 
ant.  With  regulations  as  they  are,  he  has 
little  choice  in  the  matter;  indeed,  at  least 
one  on  the  staff  in  his  office  maintains  the 
attitude  that  tenants  are  always  right  and 
landlords  and  owners  always  wrong. 

“The  many  injustices  and  inequities  un¬ 
der  which  landlords  now  suffer  are  solely 
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the  result  of  unbending  regulations.  Until 
local  R.  C.  A.’s  are  given  considerable  lat¬ 
itude  this  condition  will  continue.  The 
one-third  down,  ninety  day  notice  require¬ 
ment  on  residence  sales,  not  only  works  a 
hardship  upon  owners  and  would-be  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  also  prevents  investment  in 
the  safest  hedge  against  inflation,  i..e,  pur¬ 
chase  of  real  estate.” 

Recommendations  for  Improvement 

Equitable  rent  control  should  incor¬ 
porate  three  principal  steps: 

First — The  establishment  of  frozen  rents 
upon  a  fixed  date.  This  step  has  already 
been  taken  and  is  an  approximation  of 
rough  justice.  For  purposes  of  illustration 
we  might  say  that  it  would  take  care  of 
65  per  cent  of  the  cases  with  reasonable 
equity.  It  also  would  furnish  a  base  from 
which  to  make  reasonable  deviations  in 
the  interest  of  “exceptional  cases.” 

Second — The  provision  for  individual 
appraisal  of  rental  units.  Application  for 
appraisal  should  be  available  to  either  ten¬ 
ant  or  landlord  who  felt  that  in  his  indi¬ 
vidual  case  the  blanket  freezing  date  did 
not  effect  justice.  As  evidence  of  good 
faith,  the  applicant  should  deposit  a  two 
dollar  appraisal  fee.  An  appraisal  of  the 
unit  would  be  made  and  a  special  rent 
fixed  in  accord  with  simplified  principles 
of  rental  appraisal  which  could  be  easily 
developed.  This  fee  would  not  only  be 
evidence  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant,  but  would  finance  the  major 
cost  of  rent  control  by  the  persons  ben¬ 
efited.  This  is  sound  political  administra¬ 
tion.  This  step  would  probably  take  care 
of  another  25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cases. 
However,  in  the  interest  of  a  check  upon 
this  appraisal,  either  tenant  or  landlord 
who  felt  that  the  individual  appraisal  had 
not  effected  justice  would  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  appealing  the  appraisal. 
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Third  —  A  local  board  of  rent  control 
would  be  organized  consisting  of,  perhaps, 
five  to  seven  persons  representing  tenants, 
owners,  labor,  management,  and  some 
member  of  the  city  government.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  board  would  be  to  meet  to 
hear  appeals  in  connection  with  rental  ap¬ 
praisals.  In  hearing  these  appeals,  the  ap¬ 
praiser  and  appellant  would  be  called 
before  the  board.  The  board  could  review 
the  appraisal,  question  the  appraiser  and 
the  appellant,  and  render  a  decision  which 
would  be  final.  This  board  would,  further, 
be  advisory  to  the  area  rent  director  in 
matters  of  policy  which  would  arise  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  a 
rent  control  program  which  would  have 
the  elasticity  above  suggested. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  impose  upon  a 
local  area  rent  director,  individually,  a 
great  deal  of  discretionary  authority  if  he 
did  not  have  the  counsel  and  support  of 
such  a  body  of  citizens  in  connection  with 
his  decisions. 

The  ultimate  authority  of  rent  control 
should  be  vested  in  the  local  rent  control 
board,  which  would  be  composed  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  whom  the  community  had  confi¬ 
dence  and  to  whom  they  could  address 
their  grievances.  As  it  is  now,  the  area  rent 
director  appears  to  have  no  authority 
whatever,  which  leaves  persons  who  have 
been  injured  by  the  administration  of  rent 
control  to  brood  over  their  injury  and 
curse  Washington.  It  would  be  not  only 
equitable  but  intelligent  for  Washington 
to  place  this  responsibility  locally  and  free 
the  Washington  rent  control  office  of  much 
of  the  responsibility.  This  board  of  rent 
control  should  serve  without  compensation 
and  splendid  people  would  be  willing  to 
devote  many  hours  of  time  to  this  effort 
as  a  civic  duty  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 
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By  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  C.P.M. 

^^Coming  events  cast  a  shadow^'  is  a  trite  way  of  saying 
that  the  future  is  reflected  in  the  picture  of  today.  Most 
of  us  see  but  a  segment  of  the  canvas,  but  here  is  the 
shadow  and  the  substance  of  the  changing  scene.  Here  is 
the  basis  of  postwar  plans  for  commercial  property. 


ROVIDING  housing  for  the  business 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  major  enterprises  of  the  nation. 
Great  investments  of  capital  and  substan* 
tial  administrative  services  are  involved  in 
the  operation  of  the  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  seven  hundred  thousand  individual  re¬ 
tail  units  in  the  country  and  the  billions 
of  square  feet  of  office  and  commercial 
space  currently  in  use.  The  management 
of  this  mass  of  capital  and  the  physical 
investment  which  it  represents  becomes 
more  complicated  each  year  as  a  reflection 
of  the  increased  complexity  of  our  business 
system. 

To  understand  fully  the  management 
problems  of  commercial  property  today,  to 
the  end  of  determining  a  management  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  future,  we  must  first  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  influence  of  the  major  trends 
operating  on  this  type  of  property,  as  well 
as  the  immediate  past  history  of  these 
trends. 

We  have  observed  in  the  field  of  resi¬ 
dential  housing  that  the  pattern  for  resi¬ 
dential  space-demand  depends  upon  the 
social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the 
family.  We  have  seen  such  housing  change 
radically  in  the  past  two  decades  as  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  American 
family;  we  have  watched  the  influence  of 
higher  unit  costs  produce  such  space-effi¬ 


ciency  devices  as  in-a-door  beds,  dining  al¬ 
coves,  and  kitchenettes. 

While  we  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  influences,  any  well- 
founded  analysis  of  the  current  and  future 
problems  of  commercial  space  will  be 
vitally  concerned  with  the  parallel  opera¬ 
tions  of  social  and  economic  forces  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  housing  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise. 

Since  the  last  war,  four  major  mutations 
have  operated  to  revolutionize  the  pattern 
of  location  and  space  demand  of  America's 
business,  i.  e., 

1.  The  fruition  of  a  mass  production 
society  resulting  in  a  standardization 
of  products  for  distribution  —  a  so¬ 
ciety  wherein  the  typical  American 
buys  one  of  four  brands  of  cigarettes; 
drives  one  of  three  automobiles; 
wears  one  of  ten  makes  of  hats,  six 
makes  of  shoes,  etc. 

2.  The  development  of  private  trans¬ 
portation.  For  purpose  of  definition 
^‘’private  transportation  means  a  type 
of  transportation  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  directs  according  to  his  own 
choice  of  route,  as  contrasted  with 
“public  transportation,"  wherein  the 
route  is  determined  and  fixed  either 
by  rails  or  franchise. 

3.  The  development  of  the  chain  store. 
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4.  Technological  advances  in  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  ohjectionable  environmental 
factors  in  plant  construction. 

What  are  the  implications  of  each  of 
these  four  major  factors?  Let  us  examine 
them  with  considerable  care. 

Mass  Production 

Prior  to  the  last  war,  and  especially 
prior  to  the  decade  of  the  Twenties,  the 
retail  distribution  of  this  country  was  car¬ 
ried  on  almost  exclusively  by  independent 
storekeepers.  These  men  obtained  a  large 
portion  of  their  merchandise  from  local 
sources  and  purchased  the  balance  through 
jobbers.  There  were  few  merchants  who 
had  direct  contact  with  sources  of  manu¬ 
facture  (except  locally).  “Brand”  con¬ 
sciousness  had  not  yet  been  developed  as 
it  was  later  through  the  operation  of  mass 
production  advertising. 

With  the  development  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  came  a  standardization  of  products. 
Emphasis  upon  advertised  brands  set  up 
new  standards  of  retail  values  in  the  mind 
of  the  consumer  public.  Gradually  the 
difference  between  individual  retail  outlets 
tended  to  lose  importance,  because  con¬ 
sumers  interested  in  purchasing  certain 
brands  of  shoes,  cigarettes,  or  cheese  could 
visit  any  of  many  retail  establishments  and 
obtain  the  same  product.  As  this  standard¬ 
ization  of  product  increased,  the  customer 
substituted  emphasis  on  price  and  con¬ 
venience  of  purchase  for  friendship,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  custom  as  the  basis  of  his 
selection  of  retail  outlets.  As  we  shall  see 
subsequently,  this  change  in  consumer  em¬ 
phasis,  coupled  with  the  other  factors  of 
mutation  we  are  reviewing,  resulted  in  a 
revolution  in  the  business  of  housing  retail 
merchants  in  the  typical  U.  S.  community. 

An  important  by-product  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  standardization  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  the  concomitant  development 
of  mass  consumer  groups.  Large  percent- 
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ages  of  our  population  fell  into  earning 
classifications  which  were  nearly  as  stand¬ 
ardized  as  the  products  which  those 
workers  produced.  Marketing  programs  of 
manufacturers  were  designed  to  meet  these 
groups.  Chain  stores  were  the  prime  out¬ 
lets  to  such  markets.  Retail  outlets  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  the  upper  income  groups 
with  higher  purchasing  power  were  not  as 
much  affected  by  the  advent  of  chain  store 
distribution  as  were  the  lower  priced  cen¬ 
tral  business  district  stores,  the  price  of 
whose  merchandise  appealed  to  this  mass 
consumer  market. 

Private  Transportation 

Students  of  the  pattern  of  growth  of  the 
American  city  in  the  period  prior  to  1920 
have  noted  that  cities  generally  developed 
into  one  of  three  shape-designs.  They 
were  either  fan-shaped  (as  in  the  case  of 
water-front  towns  such  as  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City),  square  (as 
in  the  case  of  Indianapolis  and  many  an¬ 
other  prairie  city  without  a  separative  or 
definitive  geographical  barker),  or  they 
were  oblong  towns  wherein  geographical 
factors  confined  their  growth  to  such  a 
shape  (as  in  the  classic  case  of  Manhattan 
Island ) .  Regardless  of  shape,  however,  the 
growth  of  these  cities  was  made  possible  by 
local  transportation,  which,  prior  to  1920, 
was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  rail-borne 
vehicles.  The  common  purpose  of  such 
local  transportation  was  to  transport  work¬ 
ers  from  their  place  of  employment  to 
their  place  of  residence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  place  of  employment  of 
a  majority  of  the  population  was  in  what 
we  have  come  to  call  the  “downtown”  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  it  was  this  downtown  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  therefore,  which  served  as 
the  terminus  of  virtually  all  local  transpor¬ 
tation.  In  fan-shaped  and  square  cities 
(the  two  predominant  types)  this  natural 
terminus  of  transportation  produced  a  con- 
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centration  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
in  the  downtown  area  —  principally  be¬ 
cause  the  downtown  area  was  the  easiest  to 
reach  and  the  most  convenient  place  in 
which  to  shop. 

With  the  advent  of  the  prime  implement 
of  decentralization  —  the  automobile  — 
urban  transportation  in  America  was  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionized.  The  consumer  was 
no  longer  bound  to  fixed  routes  of  trans¬ 
portation,  hence  the  original  concentration 
of  consumers  in  the  downtown  areas  was 
dispelled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  private 
transportation  became  more  prevalent,  the 
problems  of  traffic  and  parking  tended  to 
draw  consumers  away  from  crowded  down¬ 
town  sections. 

The  Chain  Store 

As  we  have  seen  from  the  discussion  of 
the  first  two  major  changes  hereinabove, 
the  stage  was  set  for  a  major  deviation 
from  the  retail  merchandising  pattern  of 
the  period  prior  to  the  first  World  War. 
It  remained  for  the  chain  store  to  enter 
the  picture  as  the  final  implement  of  the 
process. 

Consumers  in  the  typical  United  States 
city  shopped  in  the  downtown  stores  prior 
to  the  Twenties  because  these  stores  en¬ 
joyed  certain  inherent  advantages.  First, 
because  they  benefited  from  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  consumers,  these  stores  grew 
both  in  volume  of  sales  and  in  physical 
plant.  As  a  result  of  ihis  growth  in  volume 
of  sales  they  were  able  to  offer  the  most 
advantageous  purchases  from  the  point  of 
view  of  price.  Likewise,  because  of  their 
volume  of  business,  they  were  able  to  offer 
the  widest  selection  of  merchandise  to  the 
consumer.  Finally,  and  also  because  of 
their  volume,  they  were  able  over  the  years 
to  establish  the  most  attractive  physical 
plant  and  to  offer  their  merchandise  in 
surroundings  generally  most  pleasant  to 
shoppers. 
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Until  the  advent  of  the  chain  store,  these 
large  merchandising  units  continued  to  at¬ 
tract  the  majority  of  the  consumer  trade, 
because  of  their  advantage  in  price, breadth 
of  selection,  and  shopping  environment. 
The  chain  store,  however,  developed 
quickly  and  the  association  of  chain  out¬ 
lets  together  in  an  outlying  area  (the  so- 
called  one  hundred  per  cent  outlying  busi¬ 
ness  block)  began  to  sap  these  advantages. 
A  chain  store  organization  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  stores  dealing  exclusively  in  women’s 
frocks  enjoyed  a  greater  purchasing  power 
than  even  the  larger  department  stores  in 
the  downtown  areas.  Thus  the  chain  prices 
ended  the  advantage  of  price  in  the  down¬ 
town  unit.  Secondly,  the  association  of  a 
group  of  chain  stores,  each  specializing  in 
a  single  type  of  merchandise,  yet  all  lo¬ 
cated  together  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
one  another,  gained  the  advantage  of  a 
block-long  department  store  wherein  each 
department  was  a  separate  enterprise.  For 
example:  The  typical  one  hundred  per 
cent  chain  outlying  location  contained  mil¬ 
linery  stores,  general  merchandise  stores, 
frock  shops,  hosiery  and  lingerie  shops, 
drug  stores,  cosmeticians,  the  combination 
of  which,  in  most  respects,  offered  mer¬ 
chandise  similar  to  the  departments  of  a 
downtown  store  which  might  all  be  under 
one  roof. 

The  simple  principle  of  trade  intercep¬ 
tion  motivated  the  effectiveness  of  these 
outlying  outlets.  With  consumer  goods 
standardized  and  with  elective  transporta¬ 
tion  available,  the  chain  group,  by  locating 
itself  between  the  consumer  market  and 
the  downtown  area,  intercepted  a  large 
portion  of  the  business  which  in  prewar 
days  would  have  been  forced  into  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  district. 

The  impact  of  chain  store  distribution 
was  not  confined,  from  the  real  estate 
point  of  view,  to  the  retail  industry.  As 
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previously  noted,  the  typical  independent 
merchant,  prior  to  the  Twenties,  obtained  a 
large  portion  of  his  merchandise  from  a 
type  of  entrepreneur  knonm  as  a  jobber. 
The  distribution  system  operating  prior  to 
the  first  World  War  made  it  the  problem 
of  the  manufacturer  to  contact  and  sell  the 
ultimate  retailer  of  his  particular  mer¬ 
chandise.  Because  the  ultimate  retailer 
was  one  of  several  hundred  thousand  such, 
the  manufacturer  of  thread  could  not,  by 
himself,  support  a  sales  organization  to 
sell  his  product  directly  to  the  retailer. 
Instead,  so-called  jobbing  organizations 
would  take  a  line  of  thread  and,  associated 
with  a  hundred  or  more  other  lines,  would 
act  for  each  in  the  distribution  of  manu¬ 
factured  produce  to  the  retailer.  Large  job¬ 
bing  organizations  grew  up  in  all  types  of 
merchandise  and  these  jobbing  organiza¬ 
tions  were  volume  users  of  commercial 
space,  both  for  merchandising  establish¬ 
ments  and  warehouses. 

As  the  chain  store  grew  in  importance 
and  dominance  in  the  retail  distribution 
industry,  the  importance  of  the  jobber  be¬ 
gan  to  wane.  For  example:  In  the  typical 
countyseat  town  of  the  United  States  there 
would  perhaps  be  from  five  to  ten  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants.  Salesmen  from  job¬ 
bing  organizations  would  call  in  this  town 
with  their  lines  of  merchandise  and  would 
seek  to  interest  these  independent  mer¬ 
chants  in  their  produce.  In  such  a  typical 
town  today  there  is  perhaps  one  independ¬ 
ent  merchant  and  six  chain  outlets  in  that 
type  of  business.  Chain  outlets  do  not  buy 
locally  —  in  fact,  tbey  deal  directly  with 
manufacturers  (they  are,  perhaps,  manu¬ 
facturers  themselves)  hence  do  not  use  the 
services  of  jobbers.  As  a  result,  thousands 
of  jobbing  organizations  bave  ceased  busi¬ 
ness,  thus  liberating  additional  millions  of 
square  feet  of  central  area  commercial 
property. 
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Technological  Advances  in  Plant 
Construction 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  effect  of 
these  mutations  on  the  office  space  market, 
we  find  that  prior  to  the  middle  Twenties, 
millions  of  square  feet  of  space  were  used 
by  the  commercial  departments  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  whose  industrial  plants 
were  located  elsewhere  in  the  expanding 
city.  Most  frequently  the  areas  in  which 
such  industrial  plants  were  located  were 
in  themselves  unattractive  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  housing  for  such  industry  was 
definitely  disadvantageous  to  commercial 
operation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Twenties,  how¬ 
ever,  three  factors  of  technological  im¬ 
provement  in  plant  construction  made  the 
divorcing  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
departments  of  any  enterprise  less  imper¬ 
ative.  These  three  factors  were:  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  sound  control,  and  improved 
lighting. 

Whereas  previously  the  executives  of  a 
foundry  and  their  office  employees  would 
have  found  close  proximity  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  end  of  their  enterprise  most  gen¬ 
erally  smelly,  noisy,  and  unpleasant,  new 
types  of  construction  made  it  possible  to 
condition  tbe  air,  to  eliminate  tbe  noise, 
and  to  create  a  pleasant  working  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  district. 
Because  of  the  obvious  gain  in  efficiency, 
these  technological  improvements  in  plant 
construction  resulted  in  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  giving  up  millions  of  square  feet  of 
space  in  central  business  districts  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  location  within,  or 
close  to,  their  plant.  In  most  cases,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  in  charges  for  rent  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  land  values  in  industrial 
areas  were  much  lower,  and  the  net  rent 
of  more  efficient  quarters  was  thus  reduced 
considerably. 

These  changes  in  the  background  for  the 
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use  of  commercial  space  throughout  the 
United  States  were  well  under  way  when 
the  great  depression  of  the  Thirties  came 
upon  us.  The  result  of  this  depression  was 
to  create  additional  pressure  for  emphasis 
on  retail  efficiency  to  the  end  of  lowering 
operating  costs  for  the  retailer  and  retail 
price  for  the  consumer.  Thus  the  depres¬ 
sion  accelerated  the  operation  of  the 
trends  mentioned  above.  Reduced  to  a 
common  denominator  of  end  result,  the 
depression  saw  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
casualties  among  retail  merchants  who 
were  forced  out  of  business  through  their 
inability  to  handle  standard  products  at  a 
low  enough  price  and  at  a  high  enough  effi¬ 
ciency  of  distribution  to  attract  a  sufficient 
volume  of  consumer  pressure  to  make 
their  enterprise  successful.  Our  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  this  period  upon  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  revealed  that  there  was  a  definite 
trend  toward  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  retail  units  per  one  hundred  families. 
For  instance,  our  studies  indicated  that 
whereas  there  was  one  retail  outlet  for 
every  nineteen  families  in  the  United  States 
in  1930  and  one  for  every  seventeen  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  United  States  in  1940,  there 
nonetheless  had  been  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  number  of  typical  merchandise  outlets. 
The  increase  in  store  space  consumption 
on  the  other  hand  was  due  to  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  service  establish¬ 
ments.  As  a  case  in  point,  in  1930  Chicago 
had  43,576  retail  stores  whereas  this  num¬ 
ber  had  been  increased  to  47,832  retail 
stores  in  1940.  However,  in  the  ten-year 
period  between  1930  and  1940,  prohibition 
was  terminated  and  some  8,000  retail  stores 
were  converted  to  use  as  taverns,  saloons, 
and  bars.  This  would  indicate  that  not¬ 
withstanding  an  increase  in  both  popula¬ 
tion  and  number  of  families  there  had  been 
an  actual  contraction  of  several  thousand 
merchandise  establishments. 


The  reason  for  this  contraction  is  the 
recent  trend  among  chain  operators  (most 
clearly  illustrated  in  the  food-distribution 
industry)  to  decrease  the  total  number  of 
retail  outlets  and  increase  the  size  of  each. 
Here  again  the  pressure  for  low  price  in¬ 
duced  chain  operators  to  close  their  “cor¬ 
ner  store”  type  of  outlet  and  to  open  a 
“super”  unit  to  serve  a  larger  trading  area. 
By  such  a  program  chains  reduced  the 
ratio  of  personnel  to  gross  sales  and  re¬ 
duced  the  ratio  of  rent  to  gross  sales  — 
both  steps  designed  to  cut  overhead  to  the 
end  of  holding  profits  at  least  level  while 
reducing  retail  prices.  Whereas  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  originated  in  the  retail  food  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  being  followed  in  other  lines 
of  merchandise.  Postwar  plans  of  many 
leadirg  chains  contemplate  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  small  neighborhood  units  with 
“super”  units  designed  to  serve  larger 
areas.  The  “corner  drug  store,”  so  long  a 
typical  characteristic  of  the  American 
neighborhood  will,  after  the  war,  in  all 
probability,  be  replaced  by  a  large,  self- 
service  drug  store.  Whereas  the  resident  of 
the  neighborhood  will  sacrifice  some  of 
the  convenience  factors  in  this  relocation, 
drug  merchandisers  are  convinced  that  the 
benefits  of  lower  price  and  wider  selection 
will  draw  trade  from  a  much  larger  trad¬ 
ing  area.  It  is  generally  thought  that  wages 
after  the  war  will  continue  at  close  to  their 
wartime  levels  and  that  small  units  will 
not  be  able  to  sell  a  sufficient  amount  of 
merchandise  to  afford  the  labor  overhead 
required. 

At  the  present  writing  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  of  owners  and  managers  of  retail 
property  is  the  combined  shortage  of 
merchandise  and  labor  which  is  seriously 
hampering  their  tenants’  operation.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  a  few  months 
ago  estimated  that  300,000  retail  merchants 
in  the  United  States  would  be  forced  out 
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of  business  because  of  their  inability  to 
obtain  merchandise.  There  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  present  time  to  justify  such 
an  estimate.  Already  thousands  of  house¬ 
hold  appliance  and  so-called  hard  goods 
stores  have  been  forced  to  give  up  business 
at  least  for  the  duration  due  to  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  produce  for  sale. 

More  important  in  a  general  analysis  of 
the  retail  merchandising  situation  is  the 
status  of  the  small  storekeeper  who,  even 
when  merchandise  was  easy  to  get  and 
ample  labor  available,  was  able  only  to 
earn  a  modest  living  in  his  establishment. 
The  competition  of  employment  at  high 
wages  in  wartime  industry  has  caused 
thousands  of  such  storekeepers  to  give  up 
their  stores  and  accept  more  lucrative  em¬ 
ployment  in  other  fields. 

Still  another  current  wartime  problem 
is  the  substantial  retail  merchant  in  such 
lines  as  hardware,  automobile  accessories, 
radios,  and  electrical  goods  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  tide  himself  over  the  duration,  but 
who  will  give  up  his  establishment  unless 
his  landlord  is  willing  to  co-operate 
through  a  reduction  in  rent. 

Whereas  such  a  reduction  in  rental  rep¬ 
resents  wise  operating  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord,  there  has  thus  far  been  no 
planned  relief  in  cases  where  the  landlord 
himself  does  not  enjoy  a  sufficient  margin 
of  profit  to  enable  him  to  sustain  these 
rental  reductions.  The  Small  Business 
Man's  Committee  of  the  United  States  has 
envisioned  some  aid  for  landlords  so 
stricken  hut,  as  yet,  no  program  has  been 
articulated  to  furnish  such  relief. 

Program  for  the  Future  • 

In  the  light  of  all  of  the  above  facts, 
the  current  outlook  for  owners  and  oper¬ 
ators  of  housing  facilities  for  retail  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  optimistic.  In  the  office  build¬ 
ing  and  commercial  space  field,  Covern- 
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nient  expansion  both  for  civil  and  military 
uses  has  absorbed  huge  quantities  of  space 
which  has  resulted  in  an  over-all  net  oc¬ 
cupancy  increase  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  two  branches  of  the  housing 
of  business  therefore  present  an  entirely 
different  current  picture  and,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  they  present  an  entirely  different  post¬ 
war  prospect.  In  summary,  our  analysis 
would  indicate  the  following. 

Duration  Program  for  Retail 
Business  Housing 

1.  Owners  of  retail  store  buildings  in 
choice  locations  should  base  their  estimate 
of  tenant  desirability  not  alone  on  financial 
strength  or  past  records  but  should  look 
to  the  ability  of  the  tenant  to  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  merchandise  for  sale  to  hold  his  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  profitable  level. 

2.  Owners  who  are  approached  by  good 
tenants  for  rent  reductions  due  to  duration 
deficiencies  in  merchandise  must  first  an¬ 
alyze  alternative  uses  for  the  space  in¬ 
volved.  If  the  location  is  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive  to  enable  conversion  to  other  types 
of  merchandisers,  owners  should  probably 
not  make  reductions  so  long  as  there  is  no 
threat  of  insolvency  of  the  tenant.  Even 
in  cases  where  insolvency  is  threatened, 
if  alternative  users  of  space  (who  will  have 
postwar  stability)  can  pay  the  required 
rental,  reduction  should  not  be  made. 

3.  Requests  for  reductions  from  tenants 
who  have  had  good  prewar  earning  and 
rent  paying  records  should  be  given  serious 
consideration  if  alternative  tenants  are  not 
immediately  present  who  can  pay  the  re¬ 
quired  rental.  In  such  cases  owners  should 
require  frank  statements  on  the  part  of 
tenants  and  should  assure  themselves  that 
tenants  are  willing  to  make  corresponding 
sacrifices.  Certainly  owners  should  not  be 
required  to  reduce  rentals  simply  to  pro¬ 
tect  profits  of  the  tenant.  Owners  should 
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only  reduce  rentals  where  the  tenant  can¬ 
not  survive  (allowing  reasonable  expenses 
for  himself)  without  such  reduction. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  substantial  physical  al¬ 
terations  in  store  and  commercial  build¬ 
ings  are  prohibited  by  war  emergency 
measures,  owners  should  realize  that  the 
accommodation  of  many  different  types  of 
tenancy  is  not  possible  and  should  there¬ 
fore  consider  only  similar  uses  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  availability  of  alternate  ten¬ 
ancy. 

5.  Owners  should  realize  that  vacancy 
is  seriously  damaging  to  store  property 
value  and  should  not  make  hasty  judg¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  evicting  tenants  un¬ 
less  certain  of  alternative  tenancy. 

6.  Just  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  real 
estate  owners  and  managers  to  assume 
more  or  less  of  a  partnership  liability  in 
the  case  of  a  merchant  whose  business  is 
adversely  influenced  by  the  war,  it  should 
likewise  be  the  aim  of  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  to  participate  in  such  businesses  as 
are  increased  by  the  war.  The  best  method 
of  such  participation  is  the  percentage 
rental — a  device  whereunder  a  landlord 
not  only  shares  in  normal  increases  in  a 
tenant's  business  but  through  it  a  landlord 
is  protected  against  the  ever-increasing 
threat  of  inflation. 

Postwar  Retail  Outlook 

One  of  the  lessons  the  country  has 
learned  from  the  war  effort  is  that  total 
employment  and  a  high  ratio  of  industrial 
plant  operation  are  highly  desirable.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  the  tragedy  of  the  apple¬ 
selling  veteran  when  our  boys  return  from 
the  front,  we  will  also  avoid  the  semi-starv¬ 
ing  independent  merchant.  We  have  seen 
from  the  above  that  the  depression  placed 
great  emphasis  on  efficiency  among  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  merchants,  we  also  know  that 
the  depression  produced  thousands  of 
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store  tenants  who  sought  to  eke  out  a  liv¬ 
ing  as  an  independent  merchant  rather 
than  to  be  on  the  relief  rolls. 

If  our  economy  has  learned  the  lesson 
of  total  employment,  the  probabilities  are 
that  traditional  retail  establishments  will 
be  fewer  after  the  war  and  that  high 
rentals  resulting  from  acute  consumer  pres¬ 
sure  in  concentrated  areas  will  likewise 
not  be  present.  Certainly  the  mobility 
of  our  people  will  increase  substantially 
after  the  war.  Traditional  value  in  loca¬ 
tion  will  tend  to  disappear.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  that  the  pulling  power  of  a 
large,  well-advertised  merchandising  estab¬ 
lishment  with  ample  parking  facilities  and 
with  reasonable  proximity  to  consumer 
groups  can  locate  itself  practically  wher¬ 
ever  it  chooses  and  still  do  a  volume  of 
retail  business.  This  was  proved  in  virtu¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  cities  when  our  leading 
mail-order  establishments  opened  retail 
stores  in  locations  entirely  without  tradi¬ 
tional  commercial  value.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  failure  in  any  case  of 
these  establishments  to  do  the  anticipated 
volume  of  business. 

Unquestionably,  service  units  of  all 
types  will  increase  materially  after  the 
war.  With  a  large  number  of  women  em¬ 
ployed  (and  it  is  our  opinion  they  will  re¬ 
main  employed  after  the  war)  and  with  a 
higher  general  level  of  purchasing  power 
(which  is  always  maintained  after  a  war) 
there  will  be  greater  need  for  bakeries, 
laundries,  amusement  places,  nurseries, 
and  all  other  forms  of  service  establish¬ 
ments.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  service  establishments  are  limited  in 
rent-paying  capacities  and  that  they  also 
will  benefit  from  the  increased  mobility 
of  the  people  and  the  consequent  ability 
of  service  establishments  to  attract  consum¬ 
ers  away  from  traditional  locations. 
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Postwar  Office  Space 

We  can  also  expect  a  substantial  amount 
of  office  space  expansion  due  to  the  revital¬ 
ization  of  consumer  activities  and  the  at¬ 
tendant  commercial  expansion,  we  cannot 
over-emphasize  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Government  agencies  from 
their  present  position  of  office  space  con¬ 
sumers.  Nor  can  we  over-emphasize  the 
necessity  for  development  of  commercial 
property  which  will  need  animation  in 
order  to  provide  tax  money.  Millions  upon 
millions  of  square  feet  of  land  suitable  for 
commercial  development  are  now  available 


and  have  been  held  by  their  owners  on  the 
vague  promise  of  high  prices.  These  own¬ 
ers  have  now  held  this  property  since 
before  the  last  depression  and  will  be  un¬ 
der  great  pressure  to  convert  these  losses 
into  some  type  of  use.  Again  technological 
developments  in  plant  and  office  construc¬ 
tion  will  produce  a  competition  for  office 
space  which  will  be  difficult  to  withstand. 

It  is  our  net  opinion  that  only  office 
space  and  commercial  space  of  exceptional 
merit  and  most  liable  to  be  used  by  organ¬ 
izations  requiring  central  business  district 
location  will  have  real  postwar  stability. 


How  It  Is  Done 


Large-Scale  Management 

By  Ralph  F.  D’Oench 

The  large  scale  housing  project  is  here  to  stay. 

Much  of  its  popularity  and  success  is  due  to  the 
superior  management  under  which  it  operates. 

In  this  excellent  article,  we  are  taken  behind  the 
scenes  and  we  see  what  makes  the  wheels  go  round. 


TT HE  management  of  a  large-scale  rental 
housing  project  is  one  of  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  jobs  any  property  manager  can 
undertake ! 

Our  experience  was  in  the  management 
of  Lucas-Hunt  Village,  a  600-apartment 
project  created  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  207,  Title  II,  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  subsequently 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration  August  2,  1940. 

Management  Proposal 

The  management  of  this  project  was 
awarded  us  after  we  had  received  invitation 
No.  1254  to  bid  on  the  job.  U.  S-  Standard 
Form  33,  revised  Short  Form  Contract  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  the  instrument  of  proposal.  Its  speci¬ 
fications  were  as  follows: 

“Services  in  connection  with  the  man¬ 
agement,  rental  and  maintenance  of  six 
hundred  apartment  units  —  including 
garages,  buildings  and  grounds  —  in  proj¬ 
ect  known  as  Lucas-Hunt  Village,  located 
at  5303  Lucas  and  Hunt  Road,  St.  Louis 
County,  Missouri,  in  accordance  with  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  Articles  1  to  6,  in¬ 
clusive,  of  the  attached  contemplated  form 
of  management  contract. 

“Compensation  for  services  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  accordance  with  any  contract 
that  might  result  from  this  invitation  to 


bid  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  a  set  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gross  collections  from  rent¬ 
als  receiving  during  the  period  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  with  settlements  to  be  made 
monthly.  Quotations,  therefore,  shall  be 
in  terms  of  such  set  percentage  and  shall 
be  stated  in  the  space  provided  below. 

“Bidders  are  advised  that  no  considera¬ 
tion  can  be  given  to  bids  submitted  by 
bidders  lacking  the  essential  qualifications, 
intentions,  and  means  of  successfully  per¬ 
forming  their  obligations  under  the  speci¬ 
fications  contained  herein;  accordingly, 
before  award  is  made,  an  investigation  of 
the  bidder's  financial  standing,  reputation, 
experience,  resources,  facilities  for  han¬ 
dling  the  work  for  which  the  bid  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  judgment  and  efficiency  will  be 
made  and  those  essentialities  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  following  information  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  the  time  of  submittal  of  bid. 
Failure  to  include  this  information  with 
the  bid  shall  be  considered  just  cause  for 
rejection  of  the  bid. 

“1.  Names  and  locations  of  apartment 
buildings  managed  at  the  present 
time  or  within  the  past  five  years. 

a.  Number  of  units  in  each 
building. 

b.  Average  percentage  of  rentals 
maintained  in  each  building 
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against  the  total  number  of 
units  in  each  building, 
c.  State  which,  if  any  of  these 
buildings  are  owned  by  you. 

“2.  Bank  references,  and  names  and 
addresses  of  owners  of  apartment 
buildings  in  connection  with 
which  you  have  been  engaged  in 
the  management,  rental,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of. 

“3.  Facilities,  in  existence  at  present 
time,  such  as  office  organization, 
etc.,  for  the  management,  rental, 
and  maintenance  of  apartment  units 
on  a  large  scale. 

“4.  Number  of  years  regularly  engaged, 
in  St.  Louis  and  immediate  vicinity 
thereof,  in  the  business  of  manage¬ 
ment,  rental,  and  maintenance  of 
apartment  buildings. 

“The  successful  bidder  will  be  required 
to  execute  within  ten  calendar  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  of  award  a  contract  of 
management  and  a  surety  bond  of  the  type 
commonly  known  as  “Fidelity  Schedule 
Bond"  in  amount  of  $50,000. 

“The  successful  bidder  will  he  required 
to  follow  carefully  all  accounting  and  fiscal 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  in  connection  with 
the  collection,  expenditure  and  accounting 
of  all  funds."  .  .  . 

Management  Contract 

A  management  contract  was  awarded  us, 
and  became  effective  August  3,  1940  for  a 
term  of  three  years  based  upon  this  invi¬ 
tation  to  hid  and  our  proposal. 

The  contract  provided  for  our  services 
in  renting  of  the  individual  units  at  a 
minimum  rental  schedule,  the  leasing  of 
the  project  in  its  entirety  as  one  unit  being 
specifically  forbidden.  The  form  of  rental 
lease  was  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
owner. 


All  rents  and  other  income  collected 
under  this  contract  were  to  be  deposited 
in  a  special  account  designated  as  “Lucas- 
Hunt  Village  Project  Trust  Account"  in  a 
dej^  dtory  belonging  to  the  Federal  De¬ 
posit  Insurance  Corporation  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  owner,  and  such  funds  were 
not  to  be  mingled  with  any  other  funds. 

There  were  also  the  usual  provisions  for 
advertising  at  the  expense  of  the  owner, 
subject  to  $1,000  limitation, — renting  signs, 
plans,  and  ouster  of  tenants.  The  contract 
further  provided  authority  to  the  agent  to 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  or 
supplies  on  bids  up  to  a  limit  of  $1,000 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  owner. 
Items  in  excess  of  this  amount  had  to  be 
approved. 

A  unique  provision  of  the  contract  was 
that  employees  of  the  project  were  stip¬ 
ulated  to  be  the  employees  of  the  agent 
and  not  the  employees  of  the  owner.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  provision  for  indemnity  of 
the  agent  for  Workmen’s  Compensation  in¬ 
surance  premiums  and  Social  Security  taxes 
based  upon  the  pay  rolls  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  project. 

Under  the  contract,  the  agent  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  pay  rental  brokers  leasing 
commissions,  hut  no  leasing  commissions 
could  he  paid  to  or  received  by  the  agent 
or  any  of  its  personnel  regularly  employed 
by  it  in  the  capacity  of  rental  agent. 

Attached  to  the  contract  was  a  schedule 
of  minimum  rentals  and  a  schedule  of  the 
maximum  number  of  employees  by  classes 
with  maximum  compensation  allowed, 
both  of  which  we  prepared  for  approval 
before  execution  of  the  contract. 

Location 

Lucas-Hunt  Village  is  a  suburban  garden 
type  apartment  project  located  in  an  un¬ 
incorporated  area  of  St.  Louis  County,  Mis¬ 
souri,  approximately  ten  miles  northwest 
of  the  downtown  district. 
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Aerial  View,  Lucas-Hunt  Village,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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North  of  the  project  is  the  Norwood  cued  steak,  picnic  fashion,  in  one  of  the 
Hills  Country  Cluh  with  two  18-hole  golf  three  wooded  valleys.  Tennis  courts,  bad- 
courses.  South,  east  and  west  of  the  proj-  niinton,  and  horseshoe  pitching  were  of- 
ect  are  subdivisions  with  houses  ranging  fered  as  additional  recreational  advantages, 
from  $3,950  to  $40,000  in  value.  The  theme  line  in  our  advertising  and 

The  aerial  photograph,  on  page  289,  selling  campaign  was  “Take  a  New  Lease 
gives  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  plan  of  the  on  Life  in  Lucas-Hunt  Village.”  The  St. 
project.  A  single  main  entrance  driveway  Louis  Globe-Democrat  devoted  an  entire 
leads  to  the  three  streets  around  which  section  of  its  Sunday  edition  to  the  Lucas 
are  placed  the  twenty-seven  buildings  and  and  Hunt  Village  and  a  typical  daily  ad 
garages  for  four  hundred  thirty-one  cars  is  reproduced  below, 
comprising  the  project. 

When  it  was  acquired,  July  8,  1940,  by  TMENTS,  DWELLINGS,  HOUSES.  FLATS,  Wanted 
the  original  insured  mortgagee,  one  hun¬ 
dred  five  families  were  in  occupancy  with 
six  more  under  contract  to  lease  —  a  total 
percentage  of  18.5.  Twenty-five  of  four 
hundred  thirty-one  garages  were  under 
contract. 

Our  management  of  the  project  actually 
began  on  this  'date  for  the  account  of  the 
project’s  mortgagee.  By  August  3,  occu¬ 
pancy  had  increased  to  one  hundred  thirty- 
two  units,  or  22  per  cent,  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  had  acquired  title. 

This  type  of  rental  housing  project  was 
new  to  St.  Louis  apartment  dwellers  ,and 
apparently  had  not  been  readily  accepted. 

In  fact,  it  seemed  to  have  suffered  from 
adverse  publicity  and  inadequate  sales  in¬ 
terpretation  of  its  natural  amenities. 

The  effect  of  these  appeals  was  electrify- 
Advertisii^g  Program  iug  jjy  September  15,  we  were  telling 

The  first  objective  of  our  management  the  world  of  the  increasing  public  ac- 
program  was  therefore  to  interpret  the  ceptance  of  Lucas-Hunt  Village  apartments 
natural  advantages  in  our  advertising  and  and  the  kind  of  life  the  tenants  were  en- 
selling  efforts.  joying.  People  came  from  all  parts  of  the 

The  vistas,  cool  breezes,  and  outdoor  City  and  County, — saw  this  “wonder”  prop¬ 
living  were  emphasized.  Playgrounds  were  erty  and  accepted  it!  Then  told  their 
featured  and  supervisors  were  appointed  friends  about  it. 

to  give  children  supervised  play  and  a  A  fourteen-passenger  bus  was  included 
simple  program  of  crafts  and  recreation.  in  the  equipment  of  the  project  and  was 
For  adults,  we  used  the  appeal  of  out-  used  to  transport  visitors  and  tenants  to 
door  fire  places, — our  first  bit  of  construe-  and  from  the  village  to  city  transportation 
tion  work — and  the  temptation  of  barbe-  lines  and  shopping  centers  one  and  one- 
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I  I  .  and  inside — the  inviting  comfort  of 

I  ^ J  a  smart,  spacious  apartment  adds  to  the 

\  I  everyday  living.  Large 

S  I  cross-ventilated  living  room  and  bed- 

I  rooms  .  efficiently  planned  kitchen 

\  •  •  •  *'^11  equipped  laundry.  Outside 

^  ^  •  are  the  supervised  playgrounds,  tennis 

courts,  fireplaces  that  add  to  the  healthful  recreation  you  and 
your  children  enjoy  over  these  49  acres  of  scenic  countryside. 

Free  transportation  to  schools  and  city  bus  line.  Only  2T 
minutes  from  downtown  by  auto. 
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half  miles  away,  —  running  on  regular 
schedule. 

An  illustrated  folder  was  prepared  and 
used  as  a  “handout”  piece  and  for  mailing 
to  prospective  tenants.  It  showed  the  floor 
plans  of  the  three  and  four  room  units  and 
gave  a  brief  description  of  the  property. 
One  thing  about  these  new  apartments  that 
was  a  radical  departure  in  design  from 
other  St.  Louis  apartments  was  the  com¬ 
bination  living  room  and  dining  room. 

The  Rentable  Units 

The  twenty-seven  buildings,  containing 
twelve,  twenty-four  and  thirty  units,  were 
of  the  three  story  walk-up  type  and  had 
altogether  one  hundred  entrance  ways  and 
stair  halls.  The  apartments  were  divided, 
— three  hundred  sixty  four-room  units,  two 
hundred  forty  three-room  units,  all  of 
compact  arrangement,  with  ample  light 
permitted  by  offsets  and  a  staggered  build¬ 
ing  line. 

In  the  three-room  unit  this  combination 
room  was  11'  8"x21'  2"  and  readily  accom¬ 
modated  the  usual  living  room  furniture 
and  typical  dinette  set.  The  living  room 
rug  problem  was  solved  by  tenants  with  a 
9x15  rug  in  some  cases,  with  throw  rugs 
in  others,  and  with  two  matching  rugs 
9x12  and  6x9  respectively  in  others.  The 
room  size  lent  itself  well  to  combination 
use.  But  the  problem  of  furnishings  and 
floor  coverings  did  bring  up  some  renting 
resistance. 

In  the  four  room  units  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  were  present,  the  living  room  being 
ITxlS'.  Had  the  larger  living  room  been 
in  the  four-room  suite,  the  family  accom¬ 
modations  might  have  been  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  balanced.  In  both  types  of  units,  how¬ 
ever,  closet  space  was  a  feature,  there  being 
four  closets  in  the  three-room  suite  —  five 
closets  in  the  four-room  suite.  The  master 
bedroom  in  each  type  had  one  mirrored 


door  on  the  outside  closet,  a  feature  which 
we  invariably  cited. 

The  kitchens  were  complete  equipped 
with  stainless  enamel  apron  sinks,  with 
combination  faucets,  Stewart  Warner  re¬ 
frigerators,  and  table-top  gas  ranges.  Built- 
in  cabinets  were  provided  as  well  as  a  small 
service  door  through  which  waste  and  gar¬ 
bage  were  collected.  Each  kitchen  had  also 
a  closet  for  brooms,  etc.,  not  included  in 
the  closet  count  previously  mentioned. 

The  bath  rooms  were  equipped  with 
Briggs  Beautyware  with  colored  enamel. 
Equipment  included  showers  over  all  tubs, 
medicine  cabinets,  extra  outlet  for  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  towel  bars,  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories.  The  bathroom  had  floors  cov¬ 
ered  with  asphalt  tile,  asphalt  tile  base 
and  linowall  dadoes. 

Renting 

With  paved  streets  a  little  over  a  mile 
in  circuit  reaching  the  various  buildings, 
showing  apartments  involved  much  “run¬ 
ning  around.”  This  involved  difficulties 
for  the  visitor  who  wished  “to  look”  un¬ 
accompanied,  as  well  as  for  the  rental 
agents  who  were  taking  prospects  out. 

A  sign  at  the  side  of  the  road  in  front 
of  the  Administration  Building  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  project  invited  visitors  to  the 
office.  We  soon  realized  the  ineffectiveness 
of  this  arrangement,  and  devised  a  simple, 
but  satisfactory  method  of  permitting  vis¬ 
itors  to  look  on  their  own. 

This  was  accomplished  by  placing  a 
renting  sign  in  front  of  each  building  en¬ 
trance,  where  there  was  a  vacancy  ready 
to  show.  The  sign  said  simply 

Ready  —  Apt.  F 
4  rooms  $47.50 

The  lettering  was  in  red  on  a  white 
board  which  was  attached  to  a  stake.  The 
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apartment  letter  and  the  rent  figures  were 
metal  stampings  of  the  typical  house  num¬ 
ber  variety,  thus  permitting  constant  use 
and  interchangability  of  these  renting 
signs,  of  which  we  had  twelve. 

At  the  entrance  door  of  the  apartment 
advertised  was  a  three  by  five  salmon  col¬ 
ored  Reservation  Card,  attached  by  a 
white  headed  thumb  tack.  The  visitor  was 
invited  to  take  down  the  card,  sign  it  and 
turn  it  in  at  the  office,  thus  elinch  ng  his 
reservation.  The  psychological  effect  of 
these  cards  was  excellent,  —  even  when 
we  had  450  vacancies!  To  increase  this 
effect  on  visitors  we  posted  signs  reading 
TAKEN  in  the  windows  of  the  apartments 
rented  or  reserved,  even  when  reservations 
were  made  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance.  People  were  impressed! 

But  the  real  work  of  renting  was  of 
course  done  in  the  office  at  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building  and  by  the  renting  agents. 

All  real  estate  agents  in  the  City  and 
County  of  St.  Louis  were  circularized  with 
the  illustrated  folder  previously  mentioned 
and  with  letters  explaining  the  renting 
program,  with  which  were  enclosed  pros¬ 
pect  registration  slips.  Very  few  availed 
themselves  of  this  offer  of  co-operation  and 
prospect  protection,  but  those  who  did  use 
the  plan  were  delighted  with  the  five  per 
cent  commission  checks  they  received  when 
leases  were  signed. 

In  the  reception  room  for  visitors  in  the 
Administration  Building,  we  provided  two 
small  desks  for  the  use  of  the  four  renting 
agents  we  designated  as  “approved  renting 
agents.'’  During  the  week  they  worked  in 
turn;  Sundays,  they  were  all  on  duty. 

Each  salesman  “registered”  his  prospect 
by  filing  a  card  with  the  resident  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  permitted  access  to  his  own 
file  only,  for  the  purpose  of  posting  his 
cards  with  follow  up  information,  etc. 
This  card  system  proved  satisfactory,  and 
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avoided  confusion.  A  fine  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  was  engendered  among  the  sales¬ 
men  with  the  result  that  they  relieved  each 
other  and  co-operated  effectively. 

These  agents  were  inexperienced  in  rent¬ 
ing  when  we  “approved”  them.  They  were 
given  careful  instruction  on  the  points  of 
etiquette  involved  in  introductions;  they 
were  told  when  to  precede,  and  when  not 
to  precede  a  prospect.  They  were  coached 
to  precede,  for  example,  in  opening  the 
door  to  a  vacancy,  first  to  be  sure  the 
apartment  was  unoccupied,  second  to  see 
at  a  glance  if  it  was  presentable,  and  finally, 
to  be  able  to  literally  welcome  the  visitor 
into  the  apartment. 

Obviously  they  were  told  never  to  say 
“this  is  the  living  room”,  etc.;  they  were 
shown  how  to  give  the  lady  a  chance  to 
look  at  herself  in  the  full  length  mirror  of 
the  bedroom  closet  door  (and  the  ladies 
always  did ! )  and  to  stay  in  the  back¬ 
ground  when  the  whole  family  packed  into 
the  bathroom. 

They  were  lectured  on  salesmanship  in 
minute  detail.  They  learned  to  lurn  aside 
politely,  brusk  remarks  like  “the  place 
looks  like  a  penitentiary  or  a  barracks”, 
and  to  divert  the  critic's  thoughts  to  the 
advantages  of  outdoor  living,  with  the 
“amenities”  of  the  project,  offering  the 
tenant  “A  New  Lease  on  Life.” 

And  so,  little  by  little,  the  public  was 
wooed  and  won.  During  the  time  we  man¬ 
aged  Lucas-Hunt  Village  there  was  never 
a  single  week  in  which  we  did  not  gain 
occupancy,  until  finally  the  100  per  cent 
goal  was  reached.  A  large  scale  map  in 
the  reception  room  was  dotted  with  red¬ 
headed  map  tacks,  and  renting  “scores” 
were  posted  for  the  public  to  see.  Finally 
there  were  nearly  1,000  such  red-headed 
map  tacks  on  that  board,  600  for  apart¬ 
ments  rented,  the  rest  for  the  garages 
rented. 
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RENTAL  APPLICATION  AND  AGREEUENT 


PREMISES. 


Dated . 


.19 _ 


DESIRED _ _ _ 

TENANCY:  Month-to>Uonth _ Or  Lease  for _ Years.  Proa 

PURPOSE  _ _ 


RENTAL:  $ _ Per  Annum.  S _ Per  month  on  the _ of  each  month,  payable  In  advance. 

MOTE :  APPLICANT  agrees  to  accept  premises  In  condition  and  with  equipment  therein  when  posses¬ 

sion  thereof  Is  given  APPLICANT. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS  Since  Phone 

PRESENT  AGENT _ Address 

EMPLOYMENT _ Position _ 


Approx. 

Incoffle_ 


Address _ How  Long _ Phene 

FAMILY:  Adults _ Children _ Number  Employed 

NOTEj  This  application  Is  made  to  the  Ralph  D'Oench  Co.,  as  AGENT,  but  Is  subject  to  OWNER'S 

approval.  If  not  approved  by  OWNER,  any  deposft  by  APFLICAIn'  will  bd  refunded  to  APPLICANT, 
and 'there  shall  be  no  further  liability  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  either  OWNER  or  AGENT. 

It  la  understood  any  deposit  made  by  APPLICANT  Is  forfeited  to  the  OWNER  and  the  AGENT  If 
APPLICANT  does  not  take  possession  and  complete  this  Application  Agreement. 

REFERENCES:  Bank  ''  (Checking  -  Savings) 

Trade  (No  utilities) _ 

Trade _ 


Present  Rental  $ _ .  Proper  Vacate  Notice  Given _ 

NOTE:  If  the  APPLICANT  Is  applying  for  a  lease  and  the  OWNER  accepts  the  application,  the 

APPLICANT  agrees  that  within  five  days  of  the  delivery  to 'him  of  The  Ralph  D'Oench  Co.mpany's 
Standard  Form  of  Lease,  APPLICANT  will  execute  and  return  It  to  The  Ralph  D'Oench  Company, 
AGENT,  together  with  any  balance  due  hareunder;  In  the  -event  APPLICANT  falls  to  execute  and 
return  said  lease  with  such  sum  as  may  be  due  hereunder,  then  the  OWNER  may  retain  any  de¬ 
posit  made  by  APPLICANT  as  liquidated  damages  and  may  at  once  endeavor  to  re-rent  the 
premises  without  cmy  liability  to  APPLICANT.  Possession  of  the  premises  will  not  be  given 
the  APPLICANT  until  this  application  Is  accepted  by  the  OWNER,  the  lease.  If  any.  Is  ex¬ 
ecuted  and  delivered  to  The  Ralph  D'Oench  Company,  AGENT,  and  rent  for  the  first  month  has 
been  paid  in  advance  to  The  Ralph  D'Oench  Company,  AGENT. 

MISCELLANEOUS _ 


NOTE ;  All  property  of  any  tenant  is  In  the  premises  at  the  tenant's  risk;  The  Ralph  D'Oench 
Company  will,  without  making  any  service  charge  therefor  and  upon  your  request  so  to  do 
and  delivery  of  any  policies  to  them,  attend  to  the  transfer  of  any  present  Insurance 
thereon  to  covqr  the  property  at  the  now  address.  The  Ralph  D'Oench  Company  will  also  be 
glad  to  discuss  with* APPLICANT  his  Insurance  needs. 

INSURANCE 

DESIRED:  Fire _ Burglary _ Auto _ Liability  Other 

PAYMENT:  APPLICANT  agrees  to'  pay  all  Installments  of  rent  In  advance  on  the  due  date,  without 
notice  or  demand  therefor,  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  RALPH  D'OENCH  COMPANY.  AGENT.  ST.  LOUIS, 

MO.  If  any  rent  is  not  paid  when  due  the  AGENT  Is  hereby  authorized  to  post  a  "FOR  RENT” 
sign  In  the  rented  premises  and  the  APPLICANT  hereby  agrees  upon  such  default  to  give 
possession  of  said  premises  to  The  Ralph  D'Oench  Company,  AGENT,  upon  five  days  notice 
mailed  to  him  at  the  rented  premises. 

NOTE:  This  application  la  complete  In  Itself,  and  there  ar»  no  other  agreements,  understandings 
or  conditions  not  herein  contained. 


APPLI  CANT _ _ 

The  Ralph  D'Oench  Company,  as  AGENT,  hereby  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  sum  of _ 

Dollars  as  a  deposit  from  the  above  named  APPLICANT. 

Application  taken  by _ Renting  Agt. -Approved  By _ 

APPLICANT  Notified _ By _ (mall,  phono) 
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APARTMENT  LEASE 


THIS  AGREBMENT.  made  and  entered  intd  thia  8  - day  of  FwlWUMy  - ..  194  1.  . 

between  the  Federal  Housins  Adminiatrator.  Party  of  the  Firat  Part,  hereinafter  deeignated  aa  the  LESSOR,  and 

_ _  Apostt* ■  ■  --f _  _ _  ^  Party  of  the  Second  Part,  hereinafter 

daaignated  aa  the  LESSEE: 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  LESSOR,  (or  and  in  consideration  of  the  rents  harein  reserved  to  be  paid  and  the  covenants  and 
asreetnenu  hereinafter  contained  to  be  kept  and  performed  by  the  LESSEE,  does  hereby  let  and  demise  to  the  LESSEE  and  the 
LESSEE  hereby  agrees  to  take  and  does  hereby  take  from  the  LESSOR  the  premises  in  their  present  condition,  designated  as 

Apartment  ®  on  the  _ floor  of  the  building  situatesl  and  known  as  No.  .  _ _ _ 


and _ -  Oarage  No..***  in  compound  No.  *** -  — In  LUCAS-HT'NT  VILLAGE.  Saint  Louis  County.  Missouri,  for  the 

terra  of-  _ year  .  -  -  commencing  on  the  — . .  _  day  of  —  WsTOh  _  - - ,  igsl—  -,  and 

ending  on  the  day  of  -  .  194  ?  .  it  being  hereby  expressly  understood  and 

agreed  that  the  premises  so  demised  shall  be  occupied  only  by  the  LESSEE  and  by  the  members  of  LESSEE'S  family  as  a  private 
dwelling  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever. 

The  LESSEE  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  RALPH  D'OENCH  COMPANY.  LESSOR’S  RENTAL  AGENT,  at  iU 
Cashier's  Office  at  5303  LUCAS-HUNT  ROAD,  in  Saint  Louis  County.  Missouri,  or  to  such  other  person  or  persons  as  the  LESSOR 
may  subeeguently  designate  in  writing,  as  toUl  rent  for  said  demised  premises,  the  sum  of 

— ~flT*  nnadrwd  Thirty  Four  and  aoAoO^""*  _  _  Doiun 

for  the  term  hereby  created  in  equal  monthly  instalments  of— T  ”  Dollars  each  IN  ADVANCE  on  the  FIRST 

DAY  of  each  and  every  month  of  tbe  term  hereof,  without  notice  or  demand  therefor.  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that 
Che  full  amount  of  rent  for  the  term  hereof  is  due  and  payable  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  term  and  monthly  instalments  are  hereby 
permitted  to  be  paid  at  tbe  request  of  and  as  an  accommodation  to  the  LESSEE.  The  LESSOR  in  no  way  waives  tbe  full  rental  for 
the  entire  term. 

resthcuon.: 


1.  Tbe  LESSEE  shall  well  and  truly  pay  tbe  total  rent 
herein  reserved  on  the  day  and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  pre- 
eerlbed.  If  the  LESSEE  should  abandon  or  vacate  eaid  premises 
or  default  with  respect  to  any  of  tbe  terms  or  covenants  of  this 
lease,  tbe  LJCSSOR  may  rewnter  tbe  leased  premises  without 
notice  or  by  any  method  prescribed  by  law,  and  resume  posses* 
■ton  and  relet  tbe  premises  upon  such  terms  and  for  such  rent 
as  LESSOR  may  see  flt  in  bis  own  name  for  tbe  account  of  tbe 
LESSEE  without  terminating  this  lease  or  in  any  manner  affect¬ 
ing  tbe  obligations  of  the  LESSEE  to  pay  as  damages  tbe  total 
amount  herein  covenanted  to  be  paid  as  rent  In  case  of  reletUng. 
however,  there  shall  be  credited  to  tbe  LESSEE  any  and  all 
Instalmenu  paid  by  tbe  LESSEE  and  tbe  amount  received  from 
■aid  reletting  after  deducting  such  expenses  as  may  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  regain  possession,  as  well  as  tbe  cost  of 
reletting  tbe  premises,  tbe  LESSEE  to  pay  and  discharge  all 
court  costs,  attorney’s  fees  and  expenses  Ineurred  by  the 
LESSOR  on  account  of  LESSEE'S  default 

S.  Tbe  i<ES8E!E  shall  not  assign  this  lease  or  sublet  the 
demised  premises  or  any  part  thereof  or  make  any  alterations, 
additions  or  improvements  therein  without  the  written  consent 
of  tbe  LESSOR  or  LESSOR’S  AGENT  first  endorsed  hereon;  It  is 
expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  that  if  tbe  LESSOR  or 
LESSOR'S  AGENT  consenu  to  any  act  of  assignment  or  sub¬ 
letting.  such  consent  shall  apply  only  to  tbe  specifle  act  thereby 
authorised  and  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  waiver  of  tbe  duty 
of  tbe  L^SEE  or  assignee  to  MMsln  from  tbe  LESSOR  consent 
to  any  other  or  subsequent  act  of  assignment  or  subletting. 

3.  Tbe  LESSEE  shall  not  store  inflammable  material  nor 
•allow  same  to  be  stored  on  the  premises,  nor  do.  perform  or 

suffer  In  or  upon  the  said  premises  any  act  or  thing  deemed  extra 
hasardous  on  account  fire;  shall  comfdy  with  all  tbe  Rules 
and  Regulatioas  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  County  Ordinances 
applleable  to  said  premises,  and  shall  not  violate,  upon  the 
prmnlses,  laws  now  in  force  or  hereafter  enacted. 

Tbe  LESSEE  has  read  tbe  rules  and  regulations  hereto 
attached  and  made  a  part  hereof  and  hereby  agrees  to  abide  by 
and  OMiform  to  tbe  same  and  to  such  further  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions  as  the  LESSOR  may  from  time  to  time  make  or  adopt  for 
tbe  care,  protection  and  government  of  tbe  building  and  tbe 
property  wi  which  H  Is  situated  and  tbe  general  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  occupants  of  said  building  and  property. 

4.  It  Is  expressly  agreed  that  in  case  the  LESSOR  or 
LXS^R'S  AGENT  shall  determine  any  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  LU8EE  or  the  occupants  of  the  demised  premises  to  be 
ob)eeUonable  or  Improper,  the  LESSOR  or  LESSOR'S  AGENT, 
■hall  have  full  license  and  authority  to  terminate  this  lease  and 
to  renter  and  take  full  possession  of  tbe  leased  premises  either 
with  or  without  legal  process  on  giving  ten  (10)  days*  previous 
notice  of  intention  so  to  do;  and  the  I^ESSOR  and  LESSOR’S 
AGENTS  shall  not  be  liable  for  prose€^tion  or  for  damages  in 
resuming  poosesslon  of  the  demised  premises  as  above  provided. 

I.  la  case  of  fire,  tbe  1X880R  will  cau  ihe  damage  to  be 
repaired  imthwith  unless  the  premises  be  so  damaged  that  (be 
LESSOR  shall  decide  to  rebuild,  in  which  ease,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  the  term  shat)  cease  and  tbe  LESSEE  shall  be  liable  only 
for  rent  accrued  m  tbe  time  of  the  fire.  If  tbe  premises  demised 


or  any  part  thereof  are  so  Injured  by  fire  as  to  be  rendered 
untenantable,  but  are  nevertheless  repaired  by  tbe  LESSOR, 
there  shall  be  an  abatement  of  rent  for  period  during  which  the 
premises  are  untenantable. 

6.  LESSEE  hereby  agrees  that  should  any  damage  be  done 
to  this  any  adjacent  apartment  due  to  neglect  or  fault  of  tbe 
LESSEE,  his  family,  guests,  agents  or  employees,  then.  In  that 
event,  the  damage  shall  be  repaired  at  once  at  the  expenKe  of 
the  LESSEE;  repairs  due  to  the  fault  of  the  LESSOR  shail  be 
made  at  LESSOR’S  expense. 

7.  The  LESSOR  shall  not  at  any  time  or  in  any  event  be 
liable  to  the  LESSEE.  LESSEE’S  family,  guests  or  employees 
for  any  damage  caused  to  them,  their  persons  or  property  by 
failure  of  LESSOR  to  keep  said  premises  in  repair,  and  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  damage  done  by  or  from  any  boiler,  plumb¬ 
ing,  gas.  water,  steam,  sewer  or  other  pipes  or  electric  refrigera¬ 
tion.  or  tbe  bursting,  leaking  or  running  any  boiler,  cistern, 
tank,  washstand,  water  closet  or  waste  pipe,  in,  above,  upon 
or  about  said  building  or  premises;  nor  for  any  damage  by 
water,  rain,  snow  or  frost,  ice.  sleet,  fire,  storms,  accidenu,  or 
explosions;  nor  for  any  damage  or  Injury  arising  from  acts  of 
commission  or  omission  of  any  employee  or  Agent  of  the 
LESSOR  or  of  any  co-tenant  or  occupant  of  any  other  part  of 
tbe  same  building,  or  of  any  owner  or  occupant  of  an  accent 
or  contiguous  property. 

8.  The  LESSOR  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  hot  and  cold  water 
to  said  leased  premises,  janitor  service  in  tbe  main  entrance 
and  hall,  stairways  and  exterior  of  said  premises,  also  to  furnish 
best  in  season  wbeu  tb-  LESSOR  deems  necessary  from  October 
1st  of  each  year  to  May  1st  following;  temporary  failure  to  do  so 
shall  give  LESSEE  no  claim  for  damages  or  abatement  of  rent. 
LESSOR  agrees  to  furnish  a  refrigerator  and  a  gas  range  for 
the  use  of  the  LESSEE  during  the  term  of  this  lease.  Tempo¬ 
rary  failure  of  refrigerator  or  range  to  operate  shall  give 
LE^SI'E  no  claim  for  abatement  of  rent  or  damages  against 
the  LESSOR  or  LESSOR'S  AGENT,  and  shall  not  justify  the 
LESSEE  in  failing  to  observe  and  perform  any  of  LESSEE'S 
obligrtlons  under  this  lease.  The  LESSEE  shall  pay  for  all  gas. 
electric  and  telephone  service  required  b>  tbe  LESSEE  in  the 
demised  premises. 

9.  The  LESSEE  shall  not  at  any  tints  place  in  or  upon  the 
exterior  of  said  building  or  upon  any  part  thereof  or  in  or  upon 
any  window  of  tbe  demised  premises.  Including  (he  sills  or 
ledges  tberwof  any  awnings,  signs,  advertisements.  Illumination 
or  piojectlon  unless  the  style,  site  and  location  of  tbe  same 
shall  have  beer>  first  authorised  and  approved  in  writing  by  the 
LESSOR  or  LESSOR’S  authoiited  AGENT. 

10.  If  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  shall  be  filed  by  or  against 
the  LESSER  or  If  tbe  LESSEE  shall  be  a^udged  bankrupt  or 
Insolvent  by  the  Court  or  If  a  recelv'  r  or  trustee  In  bankruptcy 
or  a  receiver  of  any  property  of  the  ifSSEE  shall  be  appointed 
in  any  suit  or  proceeding  brought  by  or  a^nst  tbe  LESSEE, 
then  and  in  such  and  every  such  case  the  term  hereby  granted 
shall  immediately  cease,  determine  and  come  to  an  end.  and  the 
landlord  may  recover  and  resume  possession  of  tbe  demised 
premises  by  any  le^l  means. 
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11.  The  failure  of  the  LESSOR  to  ioelet  upon  etrict  per* 
formaoce  of  any  of  the  covenanta  or  coodltloni  of  thia  leaae  or 
to  exercise  any  option  herein  conferred  In  any  one  or  more 
Inatancea  shall  cot  be  construed  aa  a  waiver  or  relloqulahment 
for  the  future  of  any  such  covenants,  conditions  or  options,  but 
the  same  shall  be  and  remain  In  full  force  and  effect. 

12.  The  LESSEE  covenants  that  no  surrender  of  the  prem* 
ises  or  of  the  remainder  of  the  term  herein  shall  be  i^ld  unless 
accepted  by  the  LESSOR  in  writing. 

IS.  Upon  termination  of  this  lease  according  to  its  terms, 
by  expiration  or  otherwise,  the  LESSEE  shail  peaceably  and 
quietly  leave,  surrender  and  yield  up  unto  the  LESSOR  all  and 
singular  the  demised  premises  and  the  equipment  therein 
together  with  all  alterations,  additions  and  Improvements  which 
may  have  been  made  by  either  of  the  parties  hereto  upon  the 
premises  except  movable  furniture  and  personal  property  of  the 
LESSEE  which  the  LESSEE  shall  promptly  remove  from  the 
premises  at  LESSEE'S  expense.  In  the  event  the  LESSEE  falls 
to  peaceably  surrender  the  premises  at  the  termination  of  this 
lease,  whether  by  expiration  or  otherwise  as  herein  provided, 
he  shall  pay  double  rent  for  each  month  or  each  part  of  a  month 
thereafter,  and  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  unlawful-  and 
forcible  detainer  of  the  leased  premises. 

14.  The  LESSEE  agrees  that  this  lease  shall  be  subject  and 
subordinate  to  the  lien  of  any  mortgage  or  mortgages  which  nsay 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  placed  upon  said  premises  by  the 
LESSOR,  his  successors  or  assigns. 

15.  In  the  event  that  the  demised  premises  or  any  part 
thereof  are  taken  in  condemnation  proceedings  or  by  any  right 
of  eminent  domain,  the  entire  award  shall  be  made  to  the 


LESSOR  without  deduction  therefrom  for  any  interest  hereby 
vested  in  the  LESSEE  and  the  LESSEE  shall  receive  no  part 
of  such  award.  No  such  taking  shall  operate  or  be  deemed  as 
an  evletion  of  the  LESSEE,  so  as  to  subject  the  LESSOR  to 
damages  therefor. 

16.  The  LESSEE  shall  permit  the  demised  premises  to  be 
shown  to  prospective  tenants  during  the  last  thirty  (SO)  days 
of  the  term  of  this  lease.  If  the  LESSEE  shall  not  be  personally 
present  at  any  time  during  said  period  to  open  and  permit  the 
entry  into  said  premises  or  If  at  any  time  an  entry  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  inspection  or  protection  of  the  prop* 
erty  or  for  making  any  repairs  or  improvements,  the  LESSOR 
or  AGENT  may  enter  into  the  same  by  means  of  a  master  key 
or  otherwise  without  being  liable  to  any  prosecution,  claim  or 
cause  of  action  by  reason  thereof  and  without  in  any  ihanner 
affecting  the  obligations  of  the  LESSEE,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  rent 

17.  The  covenanu  and  agreement  in  this  lease  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  parties  hereto,  and  the  words  "LESSOR"  and 
"LESSEE"  shall  include  singular  and  plural,  masculine  and 
feminine,  individual  and  corporate  persons,  and  shall  Include  the 
successors  and  assigns  of  the  LESSOR,  and  the  executors  and 
administrators  of  the  LESSEE  and  his  assigns  when  assignment 
is  permitted  by  LESSOR. 

18.  The  entire  provisions  of  this  lease  are  contained  herein 
and  all  verbal  representations  or  promises  by  either  party  or 
their  employees  ai^  hereby  declared  void  and  of  no  effect.  This 
lease  shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  binding  obligation  on 
LESSOR  unless  and  until  same  has  been  executed  by  the 
LESSOR  or  LESSOR'S  AGENT. 


Whatever  storage  space  is  provided  by  the  LESSOR  of  this  building  to  accommodate  the  tenants  in  the  storage  of  trunks, 
bicycles,  or  other  articles  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  building.  Is  provided  with  the  express  understanding  that  said 
space  Is  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  LESSOR  and  the  tenants  using  the  same  for  any  purpose  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  upon 
the  expressed  stipulation  and  agreement  that  the  LESSOR  shall  not  be  liable  fm*  any  loss  of  property  therein,  or  for  any  damage 
or  Injury  whatever,  whether  such  loss  or  damage  is  incurr^  In  said  storage  space  or  any  portion  of  the  building,  or  any  plaM 
appurtenant  thereto. 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  LESSOR  has  caused  hU  name  to  be  hereunto  signed  by  THE  RALPH  frOENCH  OOMPANT. 
his  duly  authorised  RENTAL  AGENT,  and  the  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  firet  above  written. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATOR,  LESSOR 
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Another  important  element  in  the  rent¬ 
ing  program  was  the  office  procedure  for 
handling  prospects.  The  office,  that  is  the 
Administration  Building,  was  rearranged, 
redecorated,  and  furnished  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter,  more  husiness-like  appearance.  The 
receptionist  and  cashier  were  instructed 
in  the  technique  of  handling  people  in 
person  and  on  the  telephone.  They  were 
always  informed  of  renting  progress,  of 
available  apartments  in  presentable  con¬ 
dition,  and  could  assist  people  with  all  the 
details  of  moving  in,  having  the  gas  and 
electric  service  turned  on,  where  to  buy, 
and  how  to  get  around.  These  two  ’girls 
earned  their  salaries! 

Application  and  Lease 

Our  standard  form  of  application  —  re¬ 
produced  on  page  293  was  used  for  each 
rental.  The  signed  application  and  a  de¬ 
posit  of  as  little  as  five  dollars  sufficed  for 
reservation  purposes,  but  a  full  month’s 
rent,  and  a  signed  lease  were  required 
before  occupancy  was  given,  or  redecorat¬ 
ing  authorized. 

The  lease  form,  pages  294,  295  took 
several  months  to  prepare,  but  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  justified  the  time  in  consultations 
and  correspondence  needed  to  perfect  it. 
Transfer  clauses,  and  later  army  and  navy 
clauses  were  added  as  supplements  when 
necessary. 

This  paragraph  was  added  to  the  lease: 

In  the  event  the  Lessee’s  employment 
shall,  in  good  faith,  require  the  transfer 
of  his  residence  from  the  City  or  County 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  provided  the 
Lessee  has  fully  performed  all  covenants 
and  agreements  herein  contained,  includ¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  all  rent  then  due,  this 
lease  may  be  cancelled  by  the  Lessee  on 
written  notice  to  the  lessor  of  such  change, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  from  the 
Lessee’s  employer  and  by  check  for  the 
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rent  due  for  the  succeeding  month,  such 
cancellation  to  be  effective  one  month  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rent  date  prior  to  which  said 
written  notice  was  given  to  and  received  by 
the  Lessor. 

Federal  Housing  Administrator,  Lessor. 

By:  The  Ralph  D’Oench  Company, 
R.  F.  D’Oench, 
Agent  of  Lessor. 

Date  February  17,  1941. 

Applicants’  references  were  investigated, 
and  income  verified.  No  one  earning  less 
than  four  times  the  rent  was  accepted,  even 
when  we  were  “crying”  for  tenants,  and 
even  if  a  prospect  tried  to  exert  influence 
to  he  accepted.  We  lost  a  little  good-will 
this  way,  but  we  saved  many  headaches  we 
might  otherwise  have  had. 

When  the  lease  was  signed,  first  month’s 
rent  and  key  deposit  paid,  key  receipts  and 
work  orders  were  issued  .  .  .  the  tenant 
attorned,  and  he  became  a  living  part  of 
the  project.  Tenant  enthusiasm  was  en¬ 
gendered  from  the  first  contact,  kept  alive 
by  service  personnel,  and  gathered  momen¬ 
tous  effect  as  occupancy  increased. 

Handling  Cash 

When  the  rental  application  was  writ¬ 
ten  up,  a  carbon  copy  was  given  the  appli¬ 
cant  as  a  receipt  for  his  deposit.  The  ap¬ 
plication  and  deposit  were  immediately 
turned  over  to  the  cashier  who  entered  the 
item  on  an  autographic  register  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  triplicate  recording,  original  being 
for  the  customer,  second  copy  (yellow) 
being  the  bookkeeper’s  posting  medium, 
the  triplicate  remaining  locked  in  the 
machine  as  a  permanent  cash  receipt  rec¬ 
ord.  This  autographic  register  used  a 
double  faced  carbon  making  it  impossible 
for  anyone  to  alter  a  receipt  even  though 
it  was  written  in  pencil.  The  idea  appar¬ 
ently  was  unique  in  its  application  to 
rents.  However  it  met  with  the  owner’s 
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approval  and  subsequent  instructions  from 
the  general  accounting  office  made  the  use 
of  the  autographic  register  by  all  agents 
a  requirement  of  the  Administration.  The 
receipt  used  at  Lucas>Hunt  Village  was 
identical  with  the  official  receipt  form  used 
at  our  office  except  that  it  had  the  name 
of  the  project  imprinted  at  the  top.  Typ¬ 
ical  form  is  reproduced  on  page  298. 

As  occupancy  increased,  the  need  for 
better  control  of  tenants’  accounts  at  the 
project  became  evident.  With  the  owner’s 
approval  a  Burroughs  posting  machine  was 
acquired,  the  tenant  ledger  form  in  use 
being  readily  adapted  to  machine  posting. 
The  ledger  form  itself  was  a  duplicate  in 
reduced  size  of  the  rent  accounting  form 
804.  The  tenant  ledger  and  the  form  804 
are  shown  on  page  301. 

Machine  accounting  enabled  us  to  more 
quickly  operate  the  tenant  control  account. 


The  machine  produced  a  daily  balance  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  tenant  control  account  thus  en¬ 
abling  us  to  follow  up  slow  accounts  before 
they  became  delinquencies.  The  result  of 
this  control  of  tenants’  accounts  was  that 
we  obtained  a  total  collection  during  the 
term  of  our  management  of  approximately 
99.99  per  cent  of  rents  due. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  deposit  of  col¬ 
lections,  each  day’s  cash  was  separated  as 
to  checks  and  currency.  Checks  endorsed 
for  deposit  were  mailed  to  the  depository 
in  the  usual  deposit-by-mail  envelope. 
Cash  was  collected  daily  at  the  first  of  the 
month,  all  rents  being  due  that  date,  and 
three  times  weekly  after  the  first  week. 

A  simple  cash  sheet  was  prepared  and 
entries  made  by  the  cashier  each  day.  The 
sheet,  8l/^xll,  carried  thirty-one  horizontal 
lines.  Opposite  each  date  was  entered  the 
day’s  total  cash,  the  amount  of  checks 


SCHEDULE  OF  THE  MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 
BY  CLASSES  WITH  MAXIMUM  COMPENSATION 
Project  No.  085-00025 
Lucas  &  Hunt  Village 

Ll^ntil  further  notice  from  the  Owner  to  the  Agent,  the  agent  shall  not  exceed  the 


following  schedule: 

No.  Designation 
1  Resident  Manager 

1  Office  Secretary  (Cashier  and  rental 

bookkeeper) 

1  Office  Clerk  (Receptionist) 

1  General  Superintendent 

1  Engineer  &  Maintenance  Foreman 

(Covering  heating,  plumbing,  steam 
fitting,  elec,  and  refrigeration) 

1  Carpenter 

1  Maintenance — general 

1  Painter 

1  Head  Gardener  &  Janitor 

12  Janitors  and  Gardeners 

Painters 
Wall  Washers 
]  Maid 

1  Night  Watchman 

2  Playground  Supervisors 

2  Bus  Drivers 


Salaries  and  Compensation 
$250.00  per  month  plus  4-room  apt. 
110.00  per  month 

75.00  per  month 

175.00  per  month  plus  4-room  apt. 
100.00  per  month  plus  basement  apt. 

100.00  per  month  plus  basement  apt. 
85.00  to  $90.00  per  month 
.75  per  hour 

100.00  per  month  plus  basement  apt. 
70.00  per  month 
0.40  to  $0.75  per  hour 
0.25  to  $0.40  per  hour 
0.30  per  hour 
110.00  per  month 
1  4-room  apt.  free  each 
1 — 95.00  per  month 
1 — 75.00  per  month 
0.40  per  hour 


1  Relief  Driver 
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mailed  and  the  amount  of  cash  receipted 
for  by  our  collector. 

Operating  Personnel 

The  operating  personnel  as  originally 
authorized  under  the  management  contract 
was  as  follows: 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co. 

PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

3932  Lindell  Blvd.  ST  LOUIS,  MO 

OFFICIAL  RECEIPT 


No.56908  Rec'd  by - 

CIMOO  Dl  IIIX-CII/MO  •  Mro  a«  vmM.*.* 


The  Agent  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  each 
month  with  the  monthly  statement  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Paragraph  (F  of  Article  II) 
a  list  of  employees  together  with  compen¬ 
sation  paid  them  for  the  preceding  month. 
It  is  understood  that  the  above  maximum 
schedule  may  be  changed  instanter  upon 
notice  from  the  Owner  to  the  Agent.” 

The  maximum  salaries  authorized  under 
the  above  schedule  were  not  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  project 
nor  was  the  number  of  employees  up  to 
the  maximum  authorization.  However,  as 
occupancy  increased,  the  number  of  em- 
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ployees  was  increased  and  compensation 
of  others  adjusted  accordingly.  The  com¬ 
pensation  of  rental  agents  not  included  in 
the  above  schedule  was  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  a  lease.  In  the  Spring  of 
1941,  the  commission  to  agents  was  reduced 
to  3  per  cent  and  in  July  the  plan  was 
discontinued. 

The  General  Superintendent  was  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Resident  Manager  for  all 
departments  except  transportation,  which 
the  Resident  Manager  personally  con¬ 
trolled  at  all  times.  Work  orders  for  paint¬ 
ing  and  decorating  as  well  as  other  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  work  were  issued  by 
the  Resident  Manager  and  later  by  the 
Assistant  Resident  Manager. 

Decorating  orders  were  dispatched  to  a 
head  painter  after  the  Superintendent  had 
made  an  inspection  of  the  premises  and 
estimated  the  material  needed. 

It  was  necessary  to  repaint  a  great  many 
apartments  as  renting  progressed,  and  it 
was  expedient,  to  develop  new  decorating 
combinations  with  greater  appeal  for  pros¬ 
pective  tenants.  It  was  necessary  also  as 
time  went  along  to  repaint  the  entrance 
ways  and  stair  halls,  all  of  which  had  been 
the  same  with  ivory  flat  wall  with  no  dado. 
The  redecoration  of  these  public  spaces 
followed  a  diversified  scheme,  and  color 
combinations  were  applied  according  to 
the  suitability  with  respect  to  exposures. 
For  example,  a  building  facing  south  had 
its  entrance  repainted  with  light  green 
upper  walls  and  ceilings,  and  darker  green 
dadoes.  All  the  halls  had  terrazzo  entry 
ways  to  the  first  floor  landings.  Above 
these  landings  the  stair  treads  and  land¬ 
ings  were  of  bare  eoncrete. 

No  decorating  was  done  for  tenants  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  a  lease.  All  tenants  were 
required  to  request  repairs  and  decorating 
in  writing.  Only  emergencies  were  handled 
over  the  telephone. 
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Shop  Facilities 

A  property  comprising  forty-nine  acres 
of  ground  with  improvements  scattered 
over  the  area  required  a  number  of  shop 
facilities  as  well  as  storage  rooms  for  mate¬ 
rials.  The  south  end  of  the  project  service 
drive  was  used  for  deliveries  and  2/3  of  the 
basement  of  a  twenty-four-family  building 
was  converted  for  the  operating  depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  divided  into  a  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  office,  receiving  room,  dressing  room 
for  white  employees,  separate  dressing 
room  for  colored,  store  room  for  janitor 
supplies  and  ground  equipment,  paint 
shop,  carpenter  shop  and  general  storage. 
There  was  also  a  stock  room  for  all  main¬ 
tenance  supplies,  kept  under  perpetual 
inventory  system. 

As  the  maintenance  department  was 
about  two  blocks  from  the  Administration 
Building,  the  telephone  system  was 
changed  to  what  the  telephone  company 
describes  as  100-key  equipment  in  the 
form  of  answering  cabinets  was  installed 
with  five  stations  in  the  Administration 
Building,  one  station  in  the  maintenance 
department.  Intercommunication  was 
thereby  possible  even  though  the  trunk 
lines  might  be  in  use. 

In  order  that  maintenance  and  decorat¬ 
ing  work  could  be  kept  under  control,  the 
Resident  Manager  had  in  his  private  office 
a  large-scale  map  of  the  project  similar  td 
the  map  on  which  the  map  tacks  were 
posted.  This  work  control  map,  however, 
had  on  it  100  hooks,  one  for  each  entrance¬ 
way.  Cardboard  discs  carrying  the  name  of 
the  workmen  were  hung  on  these  hooks  to 
indicate  in  which  entrance  men  were 
working.  Painters  were  divided  into  crews 
and  each  crew  worked  under  a  “straw 
boss.”  A  colored  eardboard  sign  carrying 
the  name  of  the  crew  was  deposited  in  the 
window  of  the  building  in  which  work 
was  being  done,  thus  the  Superintendent, 
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Resident  Manager,  or  representatives  from 
our  office  or  of  the  owner  could  readily 
spot  an  apartment  in  which  work  was  being 
done — first  by  reference  to  the  work  con¬ 
trol  map,  then  by  location  of  the  crew’s 
card  at  the  window  of  the  apartment.  This 
was  found  generally  practicable,  however, 
there  were  occasions,  when  emergency 
work  had  to  be  done,  when  it  was  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  locate  a  maintenance 
man;  however,  no  damage  ever  resulted 
from  delays  in  communication  with  this 
simple  system. 

Improvement  Program 

Perhaps  because  large-scale  rental  hous¬ 
ing  projects  had  been  unknown  in  St. 
Louis  up  to  the  present  time,  operating 
conditions  were  not  fully  anticipated.  We 
found  it  necessary  to  prepare  an  elaborate 
program  of  improvements  in  order  to  meet 
operating  requirements.  Briefly  outlined, 
these  included  extension  of  sidewalks, 
curbs,  and  the  surface  drainage  system. 
The  wooded  valleys  were  gradually 
cleared  of  building  debris,  underbrush, 
and  dead  wood,  as  well  as  poison  oak  and 
poison  ivy,  which  were  a  hazard  to  ten¬ 
ants,  especially  children. 

A  general  landscaping  plan  was  con¬ 
ceived.  It  involved  the  replanting  of  con¬ 
siderable  landscape  material  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  new  material  including  134  forest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  many  vines.  This  land¬ 
scaping  plan  aided  in  the  control  of  surface 
drainage  and  literally  transformed  the 
entire  property  relieving  it  of  its  barren 
unattractive  appearance.  Vines  especially 
helped  to  soften  the  lines  of  the  buildings. 

Playground  equipment  was  rearranged. 
There  were  four  playgrounds.  Some  of  the 
equipment  was  moved  from  two  of  them 
thereby  increasing  the  other  two.  These 
were  widely  separated  and  designated  for 
use  of  children  in  different  age  brackets, . 
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both  beiog  supervised  by  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  playground  director. 

In  addition  to  these  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  for  children,  indoor  playrooms 
were  created.  The  one  for  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren  having  special  attention.  Toilets  and 
low  wash  basins  were  installed  in  these 
playrooms,  walls  painted  in  attractive  col¬ 
ors,  floors  enameled,  ceilings  finished  with 
cellotex  sheathing  silvered  side  down.  This 
junior  playroom  was  then  furnished  with 
appropriate  tables,  chairs,  shelves,  sand 
boxes,  and  play  equipment,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  finished  the  interior  dec¬ 
orating  job  with  kindergarten  drawings. 
Parents  paid  fifty  cents  monthly  for  play¬ 
room  supplies  such  as  crayons,  chalk,  raf¬ 
fia,  and  colored  paper.  Junior  playroom 
hours  were  9:30  to  12  and  2:30  to  4:30 
daily.  On  Thursday,  however,  the  children 
brought  their  lunches  and  their  pennies, 
arrangement  having  been  made  with  a 
dairy  company  to  supply  milk.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  relieved  the  mothers  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  Thursday  and  proved  to  be  of 
great  advantage  in  renting.  As  many  as 
forty-seven  children  were  thus  taken  care 
of  in  the  junior  playroom  and  play¬ 
grounds. 

T  ransportation 

Three  months  after  we  began  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  project,  need  for  increased 
transportation  facilities  arose.  After  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  specifications  for  a  tran¬ 
sit  type  bus  were  prepared  and  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1941,  a  General  Motors  coach  seating 
twenty-nine  was  delivered. 

This  bus  was  placed  in  service  along 
with  the  fourteen-passenger  bus  acquired 
with  the  property,  thus  providing  tenants 
with  connecting  transportation  to  and 
from  shopping  centers  and  other  transpor¬ 
tation  lines.  School  runs  for  children  were 
made  morning,  noon  and  afternoon,  and 
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the  regular  passenger  schedule  altered  to 
permit  this  service  for  children  to  the 
public  and  parochial  schools,  approxi¬ 
mately  two  miles  from  the  property. 

Garbage  and  refuse  collection  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  encountered. 
At  first  a  rented  truck  was  used,  the  col¬ 
lectors  being  two  janitors  on  the  regular 
pay  roll.  Later  we  entered  into  a  contract 
for  this  disposal  service,  but  as  the  occu¬ 
pancy  increased,  the  contractor  was  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  work  and  by  June, 
1941,  we  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
again  handle  this  service  with  project 
employees.  A  one  and  one-half  ton  Ford 
Stake  truck,  was  acquired  and  a  system  of 
collection  in  burlap  bags  instituted.  The 
refuse  was  hauled  away  from  the  project 
to  a  public  dump.  As  time  went  on,  how¬ 
ever,  the  volume  of  refuse  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  dump  after  an¬ 
other  refused  the  business.  Strangely 
enough,  even  600  families  did  not  produce 
enough  garbage  to  make  the  refuse  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  stock  farm  operators.  Tin 
cans,  however,  were  prodigious.  As  all  of 
the  refuse  was  mixed,  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  any  recovery  for  waste  paper.  The 
Salvation  Army  tried  to  recover  waste 
paper  but  found  the  effort  and  time  was 
not  justified. 

Eventual  solution  of  this  problem  of 
refuse  disposal  was  found  however,  in  a 
certain  type  of  incinerator,  to  be  located 
on  the  property,  drawings  for  which  were 
then  prepared. 

In  the  summer  of  1941,  when  occupancy 
approached  100  per  cent,  a  third  bus  with 
a  capacity  of  thirty-three  passengers  was 
acquired,  thus  providing  adequate  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  which  proved  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  obtaining  and  holding  occu¬ 
pancy. 
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Social  Aspects 

It  was  surprising  to  us  to  find  that  the 
residents  of  a  nearhy  subdivision,  in  which 
the  public  school  attended  by  village  chil¬ 
dren  was  located,  looked  down  upon  these 
children,  their  classmates  even  assumed  an 
“attitude”  toward  the  village  children 
which  could  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 
We  decided  that  the  parents  and  children 
residing  in  this  subdivision  should  be 
“wooed  and  won”  so  the  Resident  Man¬ 
ager  and  one  of  us  attended  a  Parent 
Teachers'  Association  meeting  and  the 
project  was  explained  and  sold.  We  told 
the  assembly  of  the  care  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  tenants — we  told  them  the 
majority  of  the  tenants  were  college  grad¬ 
uates  and  the  average  family  earning  as 
of  that  date  was  $275.00  per  month. 

We  invited  the  group  over  for  a  barbe¬ 
cue — bring  your  own  steak,  if  you  please! 
As  Mr.  Wheeler  suggested,  “we  did  not 
sell  the  steak,  we  sold  the  sizzle.” 

They  took  us  up  on  this  offer  —  they 
brought  their  steaks,  hot  dogs,  and  marsh¬ 
mallows  —  they  literally  had  a  “picnic” 
and  got  new  ideas  of  how  to  get  a  “new 
lease  on  life  in  Lucas-Hunt  Village.”  We 
traced  a  number  of  prospective  tenants 
to  the  recommendation  of  these  neighbors, 
who  had  first  scorned  the  project  and  its 
inhabitants. 

Within  the  property  itself  we  endeav¬ 
ored  to  promote  a  community  spirit  with¬ 
out  at  any  time  seeming  to  regiment 
people.  This  was  done  largely  by  coach¬ 
ing  employees  and  setting  a  “good  neigh¬ 
bor  example”.  As  tenants  became  ac¬ 
quainted  on  the  playgrounds,  at  the  barbe- 
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cue  pits,  and  tennis  courts,  community 
gatherings  were  arranged.  Later  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  moved  into  the  property 
and  began  to  publish  a  full-sized  paper 
semi-monthly,  styled  “The  Village  News.” 
The  masthead  carried  the  inscription  that 
the  paper  was  independently  operated  and 
had  no  connection  of  any  kind  with  the 
ownership  or  management  of  the  property. 
The  paper  became  a  success  with  its  first 
issue  and  has  continued  regular  publica¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  simple  medium  of  commu¬ 
nication  on  matters  of  general  interest  and 
served  well  in  promoting  community  spirit 
and  good  will. 

Maintenance,  Decorating  Records, 
and  Equipment 

Detailed  records  of  the  work  done  in 
each  apartment  were  kept  on  a  simple 
81/2x11  form,  shown  below.  It  was  printed 
on  a  multilith  machine  on  the  premises. 
The  work  was  indicated  by  letter  coding, 
for  example:  W-wash,  P-paint.  These  rec¬ 
ords  proved  of  great  value  in  tenant  rela¬ 
tions,  and  enabled  us  to  reduce  costs 
substantially. 

Labor  saving  equipment  was  gradually 
acquired.  A  cart  was  built  to  carry  ex¬ 
terminating  materials  and  equipment.  An¬ 
other  cart  was  used  by  a  painter  who  spe¬ 
cialized  in  “touch-up”  work.  After  a  wash 
job,  some  walls  or  woodwork  might  need 
retouching.  Our  “specialist”  with  his 
“Palette”  matched  colors,  and  alone  fre¬ 
quently  handled  four  jobs  a  day.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  tenant  satisfaction  and  lower 
decorating  costs. 

Street  resurfacing  was  done  with  our 

Dining  Roob  Kitchen  Bath  Halle  Ulec. 
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own  truck  equipped  with  a  special  rack  rails  throughout  the  property  on  outside 
and  spray  fitted  to  a  barrel  of  asphalt.  stairways  and  basement  stairways  in  the 
Road  crews  followed  this  truck,  spreading  entrance  ways.  It  was  used  also  to  build 
torpedo  gravel  over  the  top  dressing  so  a  fuel  oil  pre-heater,  which  was  installed 
applied.  Road  treatment  costs  were  thus  at  the  side  of  a  boiler,  and  heated  the  oil 
held  to  a  minimum.  coming  by  gravity  from  fuel  oil  tanks 

Sewer  opening  devices,  refrigeration  re-  outside  the  building, 
pair  equipment,  paint  and  insecticide 
sprays  were  added.  A  paint  mixer  was  de-  Traffic  Controls 

vised  by  the  Superintendent,  and  saved  Lucas-Hunt  Road,  by  which  the  project 
many  hours  of  labor  for  paint  mixing,  es-  is  reached,  follows  the  undulating  con- 
pecially  where  paste  white  lead  was  used.  tours  of  the  section.  The  village  is  at  the 
He  removed  a  motor  from  a  typical  re-  top  of  one  of  the  many  ridges  running 
frigerator,  mounted  it  on  a  rack  made  of  transversly  to  the  road.  A  serious  traffic 
1/^  inch  pipe,  added  an  extension  to  the  hazard  existed  at  the  main  entrance, 
motor  shaft,  and  added  a  four  blade  pro-  A  two-sided  neon  sign  advertising  Lucas- 
peller  to  it.  By  means  of  two  handles  on  Hunt  Village,  was  mounted  at  the  entrance, 

the  rack,  the  device  could  be  lowered  into  in  front  of  the  Administration  Building, 
a  drum  of  paint  or  white  lead,  and  perfect  It  was  a  big  safety  factor — like  a  lighthouse 
mixing  finished  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  in  traffic  control.  The  street  lights  at  the 

A  welding  outfit  paid  big  dividends,  not  entrance  were  augmented  by  flood  lights 


only  in  eonnection  with  routine  main-  on  top  of  the  two  buildings,  thus  fully 
tenance,  hut  also  for  the  erection  of  hand-  illuminating  the  entrance  drive. 

Minimum  Monthly  Rentals 

3- Room  Units 

Type  No,  Location  Unit  Rental  Total  Rent 

C-1  128  Inside  1st  &  2nd  floor . $42.50  $  5,440.00 

C-1  64  Inside  3rd  floor .  41.00  2,624.00 

C-2  32  Outside  1st  &  2nd  floor .  44.50  1,424.00 

C-2  16  Outside  3rd  floor .  43.00  688.00 

4- Room  Units 

A-1  164  Inside  1st  &  2nd  floor . $46.50  $  7,626.00 

A-1  82  Inside  3rd  floor .  44.50  3,649.00 

A-2  76  Outside  1st  &  2nd  floor .  48.50  3,686.00 

A-2  38  Outside  3rd  floor .  47.50  1,805.00 

600  Total . $26,942.00 

5- Room  Units 
(None  Originally) 

AD-1  Inside  Ist  &  2nd  floor . $  53.00 

AD-1  Inside  3rd  floor .  51.50 

AD-2  Outside  1st  &  2nd  floor .  55.00 

AD-2  Outside  3rd  floor .  53.50 

Garage  431  All  same  type .  2.00  862.00 

Total  Project  Rent . $27,804.00 


Note: — 4-  and  5-rooni  units  on  conversion  to  X-type  are  increased  81.50  per  month.  X-type  indicates  the 
installation  of  a  door  or  cased  opening  or  plaster  arch  between  the  second  bedroom  and  the 
entrance  hall  in  4-  and  5-room  suites. 
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Rental  Schedule  and  Changes 

The  original  rental  schedule  was  as 
follows : 

The  average  rent  per  room  was  only 
$2.48  per  room  per  month  higher  than 
average  apartments  in  the  city  containing 
approximately  equivalent  floor  areas.  The 
owners  preferred  to  “follow  the  market  up¬ 
ward  rather  than  lead  it.” 

It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  a 
better  balance  was  needed  in  the  range  of 
accommodations  offered — five  room  apart¬ 
ments  were  sought.  We  created  five  room 
apartments,  sixty  of  them,  by  taking  one 
bedroom  from  one  four  room  unit,  adding 
it  to  another  four  room  unit.  The  rent  for 
the  five  was  increased,  with  the  result  that 
a  three  and  a  five  produced  $2.50  per 
month  more  than  the  original  two  four- 
room  units. 

Furthermore,  we  altered  four  and  five 
room  units  by  placing  a  door  or  cased 
opening  into  the  second  bedroom  from  the 
reception  hall  and  charged  $1.50  more  for 
these  altered  units.  The  results  of  these 
increases  was  an  increase  in  the  average 
rent  per  room  per  month  to  approximately 
$12.88,  an  important  item  considering  there 
were  2,160  rooms  in  the  project. 

The  five  room  conversions  brought  the 


unit  count  to 

Three  room  units .  300 

Four  room  units .  240 

Five  room  units .  60 


Total .  600 


After  occupancy  passed  80  per  cent  we 
instituted  a  requirement  for  the  payment 
of  the  first  and  twelfth  months’  rent  in  ad¬ 
vance,  without  encountering  much  re¬ 
sistance.  The  rental  market  though  favor¬ 
able  was  not  yet  saturated. 
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Net  Income  Results 

Little  by  little  net  operating  revenues 
increased  in  spite  of  rising  costs  of  labor 
and  materials,  and  earnings  began  to  re¬ 
duce  the  book  value  of  the  property.  We 
believe  the  owner’s  ledger  showed  a  max¬ 
imum  debit  of  $2,835,000.00,  the  original 
amount  of  the  insured  loan  having  been 
$2,700,000.00. 

It  took  thirteen  months  to  get  100  per 
eent  of  the  apartments  rented,  and  about 
five  months  more  to  balance  the  scales  of 
profit  and  loss.  Thereafter  operation  was 
on  the  profit  side,  to  our  best  knowledge 
and  belief,  after  all  expense,  including 
the  finaneial  charges  was  paid. 

The  general  ledger  aecounting  was  done 
by  the  owners,  our  aceounting  being  only 
the  usual  management  agents  aecounting 
of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Project  Sold 

On  September  26,  1942  we  were  notified 
a  sale  had  been  eontraeted.  The  price  was 
the  book  value  of  the  property,  namely, 
$2,796,640. 

Our  three-year  management  eontract 
was  foreshortened  by  the  sale,  we  found 
eonsolation  in  the  fact  that  we  had  made 
Lucas-Hunt  Village  a  success — at  least  to 
the  extent  that  the  property  was  attractive 
to  a  buyer.  We  felt  we  had  earned  a 
little  glory  and  announced  in  a  publie  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  in  our  opinion  the  sale 
was  made  because  of  the  showing  of  the 
management. 

The  experience  of  handling  a  single 
property  the  size  of  Lucas-Hunt  Village 
does  not  eome  to  every  man.  We  felt  the 
“labors  of  love”  were  justified  by  the  fact 
we  had  met  the  challenge  and  had  gained 
experience  which  should  some  day  again 
be  useful  in  the  operation  of  future  large 
scale  rental  housing  projects. 


Covered  by  Contract 


MAMGEMENT  EDIVTHAETS 

By  J.  W illiam  Markeim,  CPM,  MAI. 


A  contract  is  the  written  evidence  of  an  agreement,  en¬ 
tered  into  by  two  or  more  people.  It  should  protect  both 
parties,  and  should  he  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Mr. 
Markeim  calls  your  attention  to  details  which  would 


make  a  management  contract  such  an  instrument. 


Wb 


HILE  this  article  may  not  adhere  strictly  to  legal  phraseology,  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  managing  agents,  salient  and  important  items 
which  can  and  should  be  covered  by  the  agreement,  particularly  in  relation  to  real 
property  management. 


MANAGEMENT  AGREEMENT 

THIS  AGREEMENT  made  the .  day  of  . 19 . . 

by  and  between  ABC  Corporation,  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Owner)  a  corporation  of  the  State 

of  . .  and  John  Doe,  Certified  Property  Manager,  (hereinafter 

referred  to  as  Manager)  of  the  City  of . ,  State  of . 

duly  licensed  and  having  offices  in  the  City  of . .  State  of . 

WITNESSETH;  —  Whereas  the  Owner,  or  authorized  representative  for  real  property 
located  as  per  map  and  plat  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof,  and  which  property  requires 
supervision  and  management,  hereby  employs  the  said  Manager  for  such  purposes,  and  to  pay  for 
said  services  rendered,  fees  and  charges  in  accordance  with  rates  hereinafter  set  forth,  and 
WHEREAS,  said  Manager  is  duly  qualified  and  capable  of  undertaking  said  management  and 
supervision,  and  has  a  qualified  personnel  to  carry  out  his  administration  and  obligations  here¬ 
under  of  said  management  services. 

The  respective  parties  hereto  agree  as  follows: 

That  the  properties  shall  be  turned  over  for  management  and  supervisions  to  said 

Manager  on  the  . day  of  .  and  shall  remain  under 

said  management  until  . .  unless  mutually  terminated  in  writing 

by  respective  parties  hereto  at  an  earlier  date. 


This  contract  may  contain  many  other 
provisions  and  clauses.  Depending  upon 
the  location,  size  of  the  building,  any  and 
all  special  factors  which  may  enter  into 
the  situation,  the  Manager  may  further 
wish  to  agree  to  some  or  all  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  specific  agreements: 

1.  Procure  tenants  for  occupancy  at 
regular  scheduled  rental  rates,  as  approved 
by  Owner  from  time  to  time  for  any  or  all 
of  said  properties  as  vacancies  may  arise, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  possible. 

2.  To  investigate  at  Manager's  expense 
any  prospective  tenant  and  to  have  a 
responsible  employee  interview  said  pros¬ 
pective  tenant,  in  event  said  Manager  is 


unable  to  personally  make  such  interview. 

3.  To  accept  deposits  on  account  of  said 
rentals  subject  to  approval  of  Owner,  un¬ 
less  a  blanket  approval  is  delegated  to 
said  Manager. 

4.  To  place  in  writing  at  time  of  execu¬ 
tion  of  lease  any  representations  or  prom¬ 
ises  as  to  repairs,  maintenance,  rehabili¬ 
tation,  renovations,  equipment,  capital  ex¬ 
penditures,  given  to  said  Tenant. 

5.  To  procure  before  occupancy  any  and 
all  fulfillment  of  obligations  of  prospective 
tenant,  such  as  the  stipulated  advance 
rental,  insurance  policies,  or  other  indem¬ 
nification  agreed  upon. 

6.  To  immediately  proceed  to  fulfill  any 
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and  all  responsibilitiee  of  the  Owner  un¬ 
der  the  term  of  said  lease  at  the  minimum 
of  expense  or  cash  outlay,  and  when  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  procure  at  least  three  estimates 
of  cost  from  responsible  persons  qualified 
to  do  said  work,  or  supply  require¬ 
ments,  before  approving  and  delegating 
the  contract. 

7.  To  inspect  premises  when  work  is 
completed,  for  purpose  of  approving  bills 
before  paying  same. 

8.  All  work  is  to  be  done  at  expense  of 
Owner  at  cost,  plus  a  charge  of  10  per 
cent  for  inspection  of  necessity,  inspection 
of  completion,  ordering,  procuring  bids, 
any  and  all  discount,  to  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Owner. 

9.  Manager  agrees  to  maintain  modern 
and  proper  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
methods  in  keeping  the  records  of  said 
Owner  properties  as  to  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements,  and  to  properly  report  and 
remit  any  and  all  funds  due  Owner  not 
later  than  the  tenth  of  the  month  immedi¬ 
ately  following  close  of  previous  month’s 
business,  unless  otherwise  provided  herein. 

10.  Manager  agrees  to  segregate  said 
Owner’s  funds  from  its  own,  and  keep  in 
a  special  account  known  as  “Client’s 
Funds”  any  and  all  monies  so  collected  and 
to  disburse  by  a  special  check,  so  provided, 
from  said  fund  for  all  bills  or  disburse¬ 
ments  made,  including  any  and  all  fees, 
commissions,  or  other  charges  that  may  be 
due  said  Manager. 

11.  Owner  agrees  to  pay  said  Manager 
as  follows: 

(a)  Commission  for  procuring  ten¬ 
ants  in  accordance  with  rates  established 
by  local  Real  Estate  Boards.  Any  and  all 
fees  paid  co-operating  broker  shall  be  paid 
by  Manager,  ux^less  otherwise  specifically 
provided  herein. 

(b)  Commission  on  all  collections 
of  rental  or  other  services  or  income  said 
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property  may  produce,  in  accordance  with 
rates  established  by  local  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

(c)  Said  Manager  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  place  insurance  and  charge  to 
Owner’s  account  the  premiums  therefor  as 
provided  in  following  schedule: 


$ . Fire 

$ . Windstorm 

$ . Supplemental 

$ . War  Insurance 

$ . Public  Liability 

$ . Property  Damage 

$ . Fidelity  Bonds  of  Employ¬ 

ees  at  property 

$ . Burglary 

$ . Riot  and  Civil  Commotion 

$ . Compensation  Insurance 

$ . Plate  Class 

$ . Boiler 


12.  Owner  agrees  to  refer  any  and  all 
inquiries  concerning  said  properties  to 
said  Manager  as  soon  as  received. 

13.  Manager  shall  be  the  exclusive  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Owner  and  property  unless 
otherwise  herein  agreed. 

14.  Manager  agrees  to  make  a  physical 
examination  of  said  properties  at  least 
four  times  during  a  calendar  year,  and  in 
addition  thereto  upon  any  emergency 
arising  wherein  the  Owner  should  be 
represented. 

15.  Owner  agrees  to  forward  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  receipt,  tax  bills,  assessment 
notices,  zoning  notices  or  any  notice  that 
may  require  attention  of  Manager,  and 
hereby  authorizes  Manager  to  engage  legal 
talent  or  expert  appraisal  for  purposes  of 
filing  protests,  tax  appeals,  or  other  items 
that  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

16.  Owner  agrees  not  to  interfere  with 
management  of  said  buildings  or  building, 
unless  Manager  is  negligent  in  perform¬ 
ance  of  duties  imposed  herein. 

17.  Manager  shall  not  be  liable  for  per- 
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formance  of  impossibilities  or  for  inability 
to  perform  duties  due  to  any  restriction, 
rules  or  order  made  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized 
agencies  or  agents,  or  local  municipal 
authorities. 

18.  Manager  shall  immediately  notify 
Owner  of  any  special  requirements  made 
or  demanded  of  said  properties  by  Local, 
State,  or  Federal  Authorities.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  and  financial  responsibility  of  the 
Owner  to  permit  said  Manager  to  comply 
with  said  requirements. 

19.  Upon  a  sale  of  said  properties. 

Owner  agrees  to  pay  Manager  a  sales  com¬ 
mission  of  . '  per  cent  of  sale  price, 

plus  any  unpaid  commissions  on  unex¬ 
pired  leases  negotiated  hereunder,  and 
other  fees  due. 

There  are  many  special  clauses  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  in  peculiar  or  specialized 
type  of  property.  For  instance,  where  an 
Owner  has  purchased  property  under  di¬ 
rection  of  Manager,  and  receives  return 
of  his  capital,  plus  an  established  rate  of 
interest  on  his  money,  the  future  income 
of  said  property,  after  deducting  any  and 
all  expenses  and  fees  and  commissions, 
may  provide  for  a  division  of  any  excess 
funds  or  profits  between  Owner  and 
Manager. 
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Provision  should  be  made  for  fees  for 
tax  savings  procured  by  Manager.  Other 
special  clauses  would  include: 

1.  Renewal  of  Contract  upon  its  expira¬ 
tion,  either  automatically  or  by  mutual 
consent  in  writing. 

2.  Provision  can  be  made  for  permission 
of  Owner  to  audit  and  examine  records  of 
Manager  pertaining  to  property  managed 
by  Owner,  his  authorized  representative 
or  qualified  Public  Accountant. 

3.  Any  employment  of  help  at  property 
or  away  from  property  should  provide 
authorization  to  agent  to  hire  and  fire,  to 
supervise,  and  to  pay  wages,  salaries,  and 
other  deductions  required  by  law,  from 
funds  of  Owner,  who,  under  WLB  rulings 
is  the  recognized  employer. 

4.  Manager  should  also  agree  to  file 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required 
forms,  and  other  information,  schedules  de¬ 
manded  or  required  by  Federal,  State,  or 
Local  Authorities. 

5.  Where  Owner  is  acting  in  fiduciary 
capacity  or  as  a  trustee  or  Receiver,  Man¬ 
ager  and  Owner  should  agree  to  comply 
with  all  special  requirements  under  such 
trusteeship  which  are  usually  definite 
obligations  of  the  Court,  of  the  Trust 
Indenture,  of  the  heirs,  executors  or 
administrators. 


UVTEHESTllVG  TO  KIVOW- 

There  are  now  five  hundred  forty-one  Certified 
Property  Managers  in  the  United  States. 
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Moving  Day 

The  Government  Decentralizes 

By  Fred  W.  Vincent,  Jr.,  M.A.l. 

All  phases  of  real  estate  work  were  involved  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  began  moving  the  great  offices  of  the  people  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  total  floor  space  which  was  rented,  leased,  or  bought 
by  the  Government  is  an  indication,  not  only  of  the  size  of  our 
Federal  setup,  but  it  is  also  a  measure  of  our  brokers*  and 
management  men*s  ability  to  co-operate  and  accomplish. 


For  more  than  a  year  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  Federal  bureaus  from  war  crowded 
Washington  has  been  under  way.  Origi¬ 
nally,  twelve  bureaus  were  designated  by 
executive  order  to  move  to  other,  less 
congested  areas,  but  the  movement  has 
“snowballed.”  Units  of  the  army  and 
navy’s  war  agencies  have  joined  the  dis- 
persement  and  now  are  to  be  found  in 
many  of  our  larger  cities.  The  first  year’s 
record  of  decentralization,  brief  as  it  is, 
offers  adequate  pattern  for  fair  evaluation 
of  the  method.  The  primary  objectives 
of  the  method  being  to  provide  immediate 
and  necessary  office  and  housing  space  for 
expanding  war  agencies  in  Washington 
without  resorting  to  new  and  expensive 
construction. 

That  the  Office  of  Decentralization  Serv¬ 
ice  has  made  an  outstanding  success  in 
achieving  these  objectives  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Public  Buildings  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Office  of  Decentralization  Service  has 
already  recovered,  via  resulting  vacancies, 
more  than  3,000,000  square  feet  of  office 
space,  and  close  to  10,000  residential  quar¬ 
ters  in  Washington  through  bureau  and 
personnel  transfers  alone,  in  a  single  year. 
Moreover  it  has,  according  to  Decentrali¬ 
zation’s  manager,  Amos  Hewitt,  acquired 
by  lease  and  purchase  close  to  4,000,000 


square  feet  of  office  space  in  outside  cities 
and  soon  will  exceed  even  this  impressive 
figure. 

The  reason  why  more  space  has  been 
acquired  in  outside  cities  than  has  been 
vacated  in  Washington  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  decentralized  bureaus  left 
sizable  numbers  of  their  experienced  work¬ 
ers  in  Washington  to  help  man  the  new 
and  less  experienced  war  agencies,  and  re¬ 
cruited  for  their  own  use,  about  12,000 
new  workers  in  the  cities  to  which  the 
bureaus  have  been  moved. 

Mutual  Gains 

This  practice  has  resulted  in  additional 
benefits  by  conserving  housing  at  both  ends 
and  by  distributing  huge  federal  payrolls 
and  employment  over  widespread  areas  of 
the  nation. 

In  addition,  this  practice  has,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  meant  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  saved  the  cost  of  construction 
and  use  of  critical  materials  necessary  for 
forty  or  fifty  large  office  buildings  and 
thousands  of  new  homes  in  Washington. 
These  structures  necessarily  would  have 
cost  millions  of  dollars  and  the  invaluable 
time  lost  during  construction  would  have 
seriously  impeded  war  agency  operations. 

Against  these  gains,  the  questions  nat¬ 
urally  arise  —  “What  about  the  cost  of 
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Decentralization  itself?  Did  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gain  or  lose  on  its  leases  and  altera¬ 
tions?  What  did  it  have  to  pay  to  move 
an  estimated  sixty  million  pounds  of 
equipment  represented  by  30,000  posi¬ 
tions?  What  was  the  expense  of  moving 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds  of  household 
furnishings  for  the  18,000  Federal  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families  who  accompanied 
their  bureau  units  to  new  homes  in  more 
than  a  score  of  American  cities  scattered 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  south 
to  New  Orleans?  What  will  be  its  basic 
rent  and  maintenance  costs,  for  both  the 
firm  and  life  terms  of  the  leases?” 

The  answer  is  “surprisingly  little!”  Al¬ 
though,  as  yet,  final  figures  covering  all 
activities  to  date  have  not  been  compiled, 
the  first  ten  months’  report  of  the  Decen¬ 
tralization  Office  up  to  October  1,  1942, 
provides  a  basis  for  comparison  that  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  benefits  of  decentraliza¬ 
tion  in  this  regard.  The  report,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  indicates  that  the  Government  has 
handled  this  phase  of  its  war  emergency 
work  in  keeping  with  private  business 
practices  and  with  an  eye  toward  economy. 

Twenty  Bureaus  Moved 

The  October  1,  1942  report  involves  the 
shifting  of  twenty  federal  bureaus  or  parts 
of  bureaus  into  fourteen  cities  —  about 
half  being  divided  between  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  New  York;  the  remainder  be¬ 
tween  such  other  cities  as  St.  Louis,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and  mid-south  com¬ 
munities.  Included  are  such  large  federal 
bureaus  or  parts  of  bureaus  as  the  Patent 
Office,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion,  Social  Security  Board,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  Office  of  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization,  Veterans 
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Administration,  and  Railroad  Retirement 
Board. 

Covered  are  2,545,392  square  feet  of 
office  space,  all  of  it  leased,  excepting 
257,000  square  feet,  which  represents  the 
America  Fore  Building  in  Chicago,  pur¬ 
chased  at  $1,500,000  for  permanent  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

As  compared  to  a  minimum  of  probably 
$70,000,000  which  new  construction  in 
Washington  would  have  entailed,  the  re¬ 
port  shows  that  the  estimated  alteration 
costs  of  all  structures  was  only  $2,193,996. 
The  sum  included  about  $200,000  required 
for  permanent  alterations  of  the  America 
Fore  Building.  This  brings  alteration  costs 
down  to  eighty-seven  cents  per  square  foot 
for  all  types  of  buildings  involved.  The 
structures  themselves  ranged  from  modern 
office  buildings  to  done-over  warehouses 
and  commercial  structures  of  various  types. 

Basic  rent  is  figured  at  eighty-seven 
cents  per  square  foot.  Regular  maintenance 
costs  are  estimated  at  fourteen  cents.  Terms 
of  leases  range  from  one  to  eight  years. 
Most  of  them  are  based  on  two  to  three 
years  firm. 

Based  upon  full  term  of  the  leases,  there¬ 
fore,  the  estimated  total  cost  per  square 
foot  for  rent,  electricity,  alterations,  and 
total  maintenance  is  $1.44.  But  that  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  Rentals  now  be¬ 
ing  paid  for  decentralized  quarters,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  heavily  offset  by  the 
rentals  which  the  Government  was  already 
paying  for  space  the  bureaus  formerly 
occupied  in  private  structures  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Realtors  As  Aids 

In  other  words,  the  actual  added  expense 
involved  in  the  first  ten  month’s  moves 
consisted  of  alteration  costs  plus  about 
$3,000,000  to  move  equipment  and  person¬ 
nel,  and  a  relative  small  amount  for  ad- 
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ministration  and  operation  of  the  extreme¬ 
ly  small  executive  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Decentralization.  The  latter  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  widely  known  and  experienced 
Realtors  and  Management  men.  Under  lib¬ 
eral  powers  granted  them  by  Public  Build¬ 
ings  Commissioner  W.  E.  Reynolds,  they 
were  enabled  to  do  a  practical  job  and 
enlist  the  enthusiastic  aid  of  Realtors  and 
Managers  in  every  city  concerned. 

The  above  figures,  in  brief,  are  as  nearly 
accurate  as  can  be  obtained  during  these 
times  of  constantly  changing  and  fast- 
moving  operations.  By  the  time  the  next 
major  report  is  completed  the  figures  and 
percentages  undoubtedly  will  show  some 
changes. 

For  example:  About  1,500,000  square 
feet  of  space  has  gone  under  lease  since 
the  October,  1942  report  was  compiled. 
An  unofficial  check-up  indicates  that  total 
annual  costs  of  rent,  alterations  and  regu¬ 
lar  maintenance  of  all  leased  properties 
will  drop  to  about  $1.21  instead  of  the 
old  figure  of  $1.44.  Basic  annual  rent  may 
show  a  decrease  to  possibly  ninety-two  cents. 
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But  since  all  negotiations  for  properties 
have  not  been  completed,  it  is  well  to  quote 
only  estimates  that  are  as  nearly  accurate 
as  possible.  Later,  the  day  will  come  when 
the  entire  story  of  Decentralization  can  be 
written  in  the  light  of  a  complete  record — 
and  a  record  which  America’s  real  estate 
men  can  already  be  proud  to  refer  to  as 
one  of  the  profession’s  major  contributions 
to  Uncle  Sam’s  war  work  in  the  real  estate 
field. 

The  Office  of  Decentralization  has  al¬ 
most  completed  its  task.  The  offices  of 
government  administration  have  been 
moved  into  less  congested  areas,  and  what 
would  have  been  an  enormous  task  in 
peace  time,  has  been  accomplished  rapidly 
and  with  quietness,  because  the  noise  of 
war  drowned  out  all  other  sounds. 

The  Pentagon  Building,  largest  office 
building  in  the  world,  has  taken  care  of 
problems  of  space  in  Washington.  Now 
the  ODC  is  assuming  the  rank  of  a  veteran 
of  this  war.  It  is  finishing  up  its  work 
and  awaits  its  honorable  discharge  at  the 
end  of  its  term  of  service. 


PIONEERS 

Think  of  the  hardships  which  the  pioneers 
Waked  with  and  slept  with;  Loneliness  and  Toil 
They  ate  with,  face  to  face,  and  Fears  and  Tears 
Walked  with  them  on  that  untilled,  stony  soil; 

But  still,  some  gentle  mother  in  that  wild 

And  thankless  time,  named  ‘‘Thankful”  her  sweet  child. 


— Ethel  Austin 


Know  and  Do 

A  Life  to  Save 

By  Betty  Barton  Greco 

I  cannot  do  much,  but  I  will  do  what  I  can.  I  cannot 
give  much,  but  I  will  give  what  I  have.  When  the  band 
heralds  the  approach  of  our  weary  but  victorious  men 
—  my  friend,  my  brother,  my  son  —  I  will  be  able  to 
stand  on  the  sidelines  and  hold  my  head  high,  for  I  will 
have  done  what  I  could  to  make  their  return  possible. 


Many  of  our  grandmothers  spent  long 
months  in  covered  wagon  trains  crossing 
new  country,  on  their  way  to  create  a  home 
for  their  children  and  themselves  in  places 
so  far  removed  from  their  former  homes 
that  even  news  reached  them  only  at  rare 
intervals,  if  at  all. 

They  saved  as  a  part  of  their  daily  life. 
Every  seed,  every  thread,  every  worn  gar¬ 
ment,  every  scrap  of  food,  and  every  bit 
of  paper  was  precious.  Into  our  blood  and 
bones  is  bred  the  idea  of  saving  for  future 
needs,  and  only  with  modern  living  has 
the  pattern  been  changed.  But  the  seeds 
are  there,  planted  deep  by  those  men  and 
women  who  faced  a  future  as  full  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  as  uncharted  as  ours  sometimes 
appears  today. 

Into  our  easy  life  has  crept  a  feeling  of 
inadequacy  and  a  knowledge  that  avail¬ 
ability  is  a  necessity  which  may  save  lives 
— may  save  someone  who  is  so  close  to  us 
that  the  very  rock  on  which  we  stand  may 
break  under  us  unless  we  have  the  con¬ 
scious  knowledge  that  we  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  make  the  necessities  available. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  live  in 
apartment  buildings.  We  have  selected  this 
mode  of  life  for  many  reasons,  acces¬ 
sibility,  convenience,  speed  of  domestic 
duties,  thousands  of  reasons.  Our  heating 


problems  belong  to  a  dim  person  whom  we 
call  on  the  telephone,  only  when  things 
go  wrong.  Our  disposal  of  garbage  is  a 
wide-mouthed  and  seemingly  bottomless 
inferno. 

All  of  these  niceties  have  their  advan¬ 
tages  in  peace  time,  but  during  war,  par¬ 
ticular  attention  must  be  given  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  materials  that  have  a  definite 
value  in  war  production. 

Many  apartment  house  dwellers  are  now 
unwittingly  destroying  tons  of  materials 
which  are  needed  to  make  tanks,  bullets, 
shells,  bombs,  guns,  airplanes,  and  ships 
simply  because  we  have  not  learned  the 
importance  of  saving  fats  and  tin  cans  that 
are  vital  in  the  making  of  these  implements 
of  warfare. 

Many  apartment  house  managers,  resi¬ 
dent  managers,  superintendents,  and  care¬ 
takers  have  already  enrolled  in  the  salvage 
drive  being  conducted  by  the  Salvage  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  War  Production  Board.  They 
are  using  their  bulletin  boards  to  post 
notices  of  the  need  for  tin  and  fat,  needed 
now  as  never  before,  because  of  our  losses 
of  oil  and  tin  producing  territories  on  the 
Pacific  war  front. 

The  Journal  of  Property  Management 
hopes  in  this  article  to  bring  the  salient 
points  in  the  salvage  program  to  the  people 
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who  are  really  responsible  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  collection  of  these  items. 

The  real  estate  boards  of  our  country 
are  in  a  position  to  give  valuable  assistance 
to  the  salvage  program  by  sponsoring  the 
collection  of  fats  and  tin  cans  in  every 
apartment  dwelling  in  the  country.  This 
they  are  doing  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  no  apartment 
dwelling  should  be  considered  too  small  to 
participate  in  this  program. 

The  smallest  amount  of  fat  has  its  place 
in  the  war  program,  and  every  tin  can  col¬ 
lected  will  contribute  its  share  to  victory. 
The  apartment  caretaker,  superintendent, 
or  resident  manager  can  be  of  inestimable 
help  by  notifying  all  residents  of  the  vital 
need  for  these  items,  and  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  storage  place  for  tin  cans. 
Notification  should  also  be  given  that  waste 
fats  can  and  should  be  sold  to  the  butcher. 

A  suggested  method  of  attacking  this  job 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Post  notices  regarding  the  program 
in  the  lobby  of  the  building,  near 
incinerators,  in  elevators,  and  in  base¬ 
ment  laundries. 

2.  Contact  each  resident,  asking  co¬ 
operation. 

3.  Make  definite  plans  to  place  recep¬ 
tacles  for  prepared  tin  cans  in  desig¬ 
nated  space.  Bins  or  small  salvage 
depots  should  be  placed  in  back  halls, 
in  the  basement,  or  even  in  the  lobby 
of  buildings.  If  decorated  with  official 
salvage  depot  banners,  such  recep¬ 
tacles  are  not  eye  sores,  they  are  part 
of  winning  the  war. 

4.  Insure  regular  disposal  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  through  local  salvage  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  General  Salvage  Branch  of  the  Sal¬ 
vage  Division  has  upwards  of  thirteen 
thousand  local  salvage  committees  operat¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country  and  contact 
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should  be  made  with  the  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  to  secure  display  material 
and  to  get  his  help  in  making  each  apart¬ 
ment  house  a  real  Victory  dwelling. 

Billion  Pounds  of  Fats  Wasted 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
one  billion  pounds  of  fats  and  greases  are 
wasted  in  the  kitchens  of  America  each 
year.  This  is  the  fat  that  can  and  must  be 
salvaged.  From  these  fats  and  oils  is  ex¬ 
tracted  the  important  glycerine  that  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  such 
as  dynamite,  doublebase  powder,  and  other 
tremendously  important  war  material. 

It  is  used  in  its  raw  state  for  gun  mech¬ 
anisms,  hydraulic  equipment  pumps,  ships’ 
steering  gears,  compasses,  and  depth  charge 
release  mechanism.  In  resin  form,  it  is 
used  as  a  protective  coating  for  ships, 
tanks,  and  guns;  and  in  distilled  form,  for 
medical  supplies. 

Why  is  the  fats  and  oils  situation 
critical? 

1.  Our  wartime  demands  and  need  for 
fats,  oils,  and  their  by-product,  glyc¬ 
erine,  have  greatly  increased. 

2.  We  must  provide  a  great  deal  of  the 
wartime  fats  and  oils  supply  of  our 
allies. 

3.  Due  to  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  our 
prewar  imports  of  fats  and  oils  have 
been  cut  off. 

4.  Even  with  the  increased  production 
of  oil-seed  crops:  (i.e.  Cottonseed, 
peanuts,  soy  beans,  castor  beans)  and 
our  increase  in  hog  production,  we 
have  not  compensated  for  our  Allies’ 
and  our  own  greatly  increased  war 
need  for  fats  and  oils. 

5.  It  is  estimated  that  in  recent  years, 
the  housewives  of  America  have 
thrown  away  millions  of  pounds  of 
valuable  waste  fats  each  year. 

Why  are  waste  fats  important? 
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A  Life  to  Save 

1.  Fats,  like  proteins  and  carbohydrates, 
are  a  major  food  necessity. 

2.  Glycerine  is  extracted  from  all  waste 

fats.  I 

3.  Glycerine  is  a  vital  part  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  war  products: 

1.  Explosives 

2.  Synthetic  resins,  coating  for  shells, 
tanks  and  battleship  turrets 

3.  Drug  and  medical  supplies 

4.  Textiles  and  adhesives 

5.  Compass  floats,  mechanisms  for 
Field  and  Naval  gun  recoils  and 
depth  charge  releases,  and  many 
other  military  uses. 

What  is  Glycerine? 

Glycerine  is  a  clear,  colorless,  sirupy 
liquid  with  a  sweetish  taste;  chemically, 
an  alcohol  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  oils  and  fats. 

To  many  women,  glycerine  has  meant  a 
fragrant  and  soothing  hand  lotion.  Now 
that  glycerine  is  a  battle-front  necessity,  it 
is  rather  hard  to  make  the  quick  mental 
transition  from  hand  lotion  to  explosives 
and  medical  supplies. 

One  pound  of  waste  cooking  fat  will  pro¬ 
duce  enough  glycerine  to  fire  four  37  mm 
anti-aircraft  shells. 

Glycerine  is  a  by-product  of  the  soap 
manufacturing  process  and  is  secured 
through  a  glycerine  recovery  unit.  Ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  United  States  glycerine 
comes  from  industrial  soap  manufacture. 
Glycerine  is  also  secured  from  the  “fat 
splitter”,  a  chemical  processor  which 
breaks  down  fats  and  oils  into  their  basic 
elements. 

The  Conservation  of  Fats. 

In  this  time  of  essential  need,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  essence  of  our 
Waste  Fats  Program  is  Conservation.  Sal¬ 
vage  of  fats  and  oils  begins  where  conser¬ 
vation  ends.  If  a  successful  conservation 
program  is  carried  through  by  American 


housewives,  the  demand  on  the  market  for 
fats  will  be  cut  down  and  thus  relieve  the 
necessity  for  producing  additional  new 
fats.  The  housewife  must  help  the  war 
effort  by  constant  conservation  and  re-use 
of  all  edible  fats  in  her  cooking.  Then 
every  drop  of  fat  remaining  must  be  sal¬ 
vaged  and  returned  for  use  of  war  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  Salvage  of  Waste  Fats. 

Sources  of  fat  in  the  average  home: 

1.  Fat  from  roasts,  steaks,  chops,  poul¬ 
try,  fish,  vegetables  and  soups 

2.  Pan  drippings  from  all  roasts 

3.  Broiler  drippings  from  all  broiling 

4.  All  deep  frying  fats,  whether  vege¬ 
table  shortening  or  lard,  that  cannot 
be  re-used 

5.  Bacon  grease  that  can  no  longer  he 
used  in  cooking 

6.  Fat  which  solidifies  on  top  of  soup, 
stews  and  gravies 

7.  Fat  from  fish  frying 

8.  Solid  fat  may  be  rendered  and  then 
salvaged;  simmer  over  very  low  heat, 
or  heat  until  liquid  in  the  top  part 
of  a  double  boiler.  Strain  and  cool. 

How  to  Prepare  Waste  Fats. 

1.  Strain  fat  into  any  clean  tin  con¬ 
tainer.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
color  the  fat  is;  brown  fat  contains 
as  much  glycerine  as  light-colored  fat. 

2.  It  is  important  to  remember  in  cook¬ 
ing  fat  never  to  heat  it  to  the  boiling 
point;  fat  so  heated  becomes  rancid 
and  is  no  longer  of  use  for  home 
cooking;  while  it  is  still  salvageable, 
the  glycerine  content  of  the  fat  is 
reduced. 

3.  Keep  in  cool  place  until  you  have 
one  pound;  then  take  it  to  your  gro¬ 
cer  who  will  pay  you  the  established 
price  and  send  it  on  its  way  to  war 
industries. 
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Tin  Can  Preparation 

Tin  cans  must  be  rinsed  carefully, 
opened  at  both  ends,  have  the  labels  re¬ 
moved  and  then  be  stepped  on  heavily 
before  being  turned  over  to  collectors  who 
start  them  on  their  way  to  war. 

That  old  tin  can  is  big  because  it  is 
used  in  bearings  to  keep  our  mechanized 
army  flying,  rolling,  fighting  .  .  .  and  for 
countless  other  military  uses.  Tin  is  now 
a  precious  metal  because  our  enemies  hold 
lands  where  we  used  to  get  most  of  ours. 
So  treasure  it  accordingly.  Salvage  every 
tin  can  except  paint,  varnish  or  oil  cans, 
and  cans  with  conical  tops. 

Tin  is  used  in  airplane  motors,  guns, 
hand  grenades,  torpedoes,  warships,  and 
submarines,  but  prepared  tin  cans  also  help 
to  SAVE  LIVES. 

No  more  spectacular  proof  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  service  of  tin  in  this  war  has  appeared 
than  the  “syrette”. 

This  is  the  term  applied  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  Medical  Corps  to  little  individual . 
morphine  hypodermic  syringes  which  are 
100  per  cent  pure  tin.  Every  Army  and 
Navy  Medical  Corps  officer  and  doctor  car¬ 
ries  a  supply  with  him.  Every  Army  and 
Navy  nurse  uses  them.  Every  medical 
parachutist,  every  flight  surgeon,  carries 
an  extra  supply.  Every  long  range  bomber 
is  equipped  with  these  little  TIN  hypo¬ 
dermics.  So,  too,  is  every  field  and  naval 
hospital.  Syrettes  are  standard  equipment 
in  arctic  kits,  jungle  kits,  aeronautic  kits 
— used  by  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
coast  guardsmen  who  must  fight  alone. 

Tin  likewise  safeguards  the  precious 
blood  plasma  which  enables  the  Medical 
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Corps  to  save  countless  lives  right  at  the 
front  lines  by  promptly  treating  loss  of 
blood,  shock,  and  burns.  Tin  is  used  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  perfect  protective 
covering. 

Use  of  Hose. 

Those  worn  out  stockings  are  important 
because  they  make  gun-powder  bags  and 
parachutes.  Your  old  silk  stockings  make 
powder  bags.  They  hold  powder  to  dis¬ 
charge  shells  from  big  caliber  guns.  Only 
silk  can  be  used,  for  only  silk  burns  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  burning  ember.  Your  old 
nylon  stockings  make  parachute  fabric, 
parachute  parts,  and  rope  used  for  glider 
take-offs.  It  makes  no  difference  if  your 
old  stockings  are  full  of  runs  and  holes. 
If  they  contain  silk  or  nylon,  they’re 
needed.  Wash  them  and  leave  them  in  the 
Silk  Stocking  Salvage  Depot  of  any  store 
selling  stockings.  They’ll  send  them  along 
to  people  who  will  put  them  right  into 
the  fight. 

All  Must  Co-operate 

The  co-operation  of  every  person  living 
in  an  apartment  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
have  a  perfect  record  of  salvage  from 
America’s  homes.  Do  your  share.  Do  not 
wait  for  your  neighbor,  he  may  be  waiting 
for  you  to  start  the  saving.  This  is  your 
big  opportunity.  You  are  buying  bonds, 
of  course,  and  you  are  paying  taxes  but 
this  is  a  plea  for  the  things  you  would 
otherwise  throw  away.  As  an  apartment 
manager,  you  are  the  acting  Colonel  of  a 
regiment.  Enlist  every  private  in  your 
company  for  active  duty,  and  expect  every 
man  to  do  his  duty. 
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New  Maintenance 
Priorities 

The  War  Production  Board  Order  CMP 
(Controlled  Materials  Plan)  Regulation  5 
of  February  9th,  1943,  and  the  revised  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  same  number  issued  May  14, 
1943,  now  make  available  priority  ratings 
for  maintenance,  repair,  and  operating 
supplies.  The  May  14th  regulation  allows 
the  use  of  an  AA-5  preference  rating  on  all 
such  items  in  properties  of  all  classifica¬ 
tions.  It  also  allows  such  a  rating  on  small 
capital  additions  up  to  $500.00. 

This  represents  a  very  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  property  manager’s  lot 
over  the  old  regulation  (P-84),  which 
merely  allowed  an  A-10  on  “essential”  re¬ 
pairs  for  heating  and  plumbing  equip¬ 
ment.  The  February  9th  regulation, 
referred  to  above,  extended  this  same  A-10 
to  all  maintenance,  repair,  and  operating 
supplies.  On  May  14th,  this  preference 
rating  was  increased  to  an  AA-5.  It  is, 
however,  our  opinion  that  this  advance 
from  an  A-10  to  an  AA-5  is  not  as  advanta¬ 
geous  as  it  appears.  It  merely  represents 
the  W.P.B.’s  acknowledgement  that  it  now 
take  a  AA-5  to  get  the  materials  that  an 
A-10  would  get  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
We  can  hope,  though,  that  the  AA-5  will 
look  big  to  supply  houses  for  a  few  weeks 
anyway. 


In  purchasing  “maintenance,  repairs, 
and  operating  supplies”  the  following  cer¬ 
tification  must  be  placed  on  each  order 
and  signed  manually: 

“Preference  rating  AA-5  MRO,  The  undersigned 
certifies,  subject  to  the  criminal  penalties  for 
misrepresentation  contained  in  section  35  (A) 
of  the  United  States  Criminal  Code,  that  the 
items  covered  by  this  order  are  required  for 
essential  maintenance  repair  or  operating  sup¬ 
plies;  that  this  order  is  rated  and  placed  in 
compliance  with  CMP  Regulation  No.  5;  and 
that  the  delivery  requested  will  not  result  in  a 
violation  of  the  quantity  restrictions  contained 
in  paragraph  (f)  of  said  regulation.” 

(signed)  . 

The  regulation  order  Number  5  includes 
the  following  definitions  of  those  items  for 
which  the  preference  rating  is  given: 

“  “Maintenance”  means  the  minimum  upkeep 
necessary  to  continue  a  facility  in  sound  work¬ 
ing  condition,  and  “repair”  means  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  facility  to  sound  working  condition 
when  the  same  has  been  rendered  unsafe  or 
unfit  for  service  by  wear  and  tear,  damage,  fail¬ 
ure  of  parts  or  the  like:  Provided,  that  neither 
maintenance  nor  repair  shall  include  the  im¬ 
provement  of  any  plant,  facility  or  equipment, 
by  replacing  material  which  is  still  usable,  with 
material  of  a  better  kind,  quality  or  design, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  (3)  of 
this  regulation. 

“Operating  supplies”  means  any  materials  or 
products  which  are  normally  carried  by  a  per¬ 
son  as  operating  supplies  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  accounting  practice.  .  .  .” 

Paragraph  (b)  (3)  referred  to  above, 
allows  this  same  preference  rating  (AA-5) 
for  “minor  capital  additions”  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  up  to  $500.00  (exclusive  of  the  cost 
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of  any  labor  involved)  for  any  one  com¬ 
plete  capital  addition.  One  complete  capi¬ 
tal  addition  means  .  a  group  of  items 
customarily  purchased  together  and  (in¬ 
cludes)  all  items  which  would  normally 
be  purchased  as  part  of  a  single  project  or 
plan.*’  A  capital  addition  cannot  be  sub¬ 
divided  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision. 
All  this  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Conservation  Order  L-41. 

On  the  whole  these  regulations  are  very 
liberal.  There  is,  however,  a  catch.  In 
paragraph  (f)  of  the  regulation  the  WPB 
requires  that  anyone,  who  at  any  time  uses 
this  AA-5  preference  rating  is  thereafter 
restricted  in  each  three  months  period  to 
an  aggregate  purchase  of  all  supplies  and 
materials  in  a  dollar  amount  no  greater 
than  one-fourth  of  all  such  purchases  made 
in  the  year  1942.  This  limitation,  it  must 
be  emphasized,  applies  to  maintenance,  re¬ 
pair,  and  operating  supplies  which  are  not 
purchased  through  the  use  of  a  preference 
rating  as  well  as  to  those  which  are.  It 
does,  however,  apply  only  to  those  persons 
“whose  aggregate  requirements  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  repair,  and  operating  supplies  do 
not  exceed  $5,000.00  per  year.”  Most  un¬ 
furnished  properties  which  gross  less  than 
$30,000.00  per  annum  are,  therefore,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  provision.  Any  property 
manager,  however,  who  has  any  doubt  as 
to  the  applicability  of  these  “Quantity 
Restrictions”  should  study  this  section 
carefully.  Its  major  provisions  are  repro¬ 
duced  helow: 

‘*No  pereon  who  uses  the  allotment  symbol  or 
preference  ratings  assigned  hy  this  regulation 
to  obtain  any  maintenance,  repair,  or  operating 
supplies  shall  order  for  delivery  during  any 
calendar  quarter  maintenance,  repair  or  oper¬ 
ating  supplies  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceed¬ 
ing  one-fourth  of  his  aggregate  expenditures 
for  maintenance,  repair,  and  operating  supplies 
during  the  calendar  year  1942  (or  his  fiscal  year 
ending  nearest  to  December  31,  1942),  except 
that  a  person  engaged  in  a  seasonal  business 
may  use  such  allotment  symbol  or  preference 
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ratings  to  order  for  delivery  during  any  cal¬ 
endar  quarter,  up  to,  but  not  in  excess  of,  his 
aggregate  expenditures  for  maintenance,  repair, 
and  operating  supplies  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  quarter  of  1942  (or  of  such  fiscal  year). 
In  neither  case,  however,  shall  any  person  use 
such  allotment  symbol  or  preference  ratings  to 
obtain  maintenance,  repair,  and  operating  sup¬ 
plies  during  the  twelve  months  ending  March 
31,  1944,  in  an  amount  exceeding  his  aggregate 
expenditures  for  maintenance,  repair  and  oper¬ 
ating  supplies  during  the  calendar  year  1942 
(or  such  fiscal  year).  In  determining  the  dollar 
amount  of  expenditures  for  maintenance,  repair 
and  operating  supplies  permitted  under  this 
paragraph  (f)  there  shall  be  included  not  only 
expenditures  for  supplies  obtained  by  use  of 
the  allotment  symbol  or  preference  ratings 
hereby  assigned,  but  also  expenditures  for  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  obtained  without  the  use  of 
such  symbol  or  rating  plus  amounts  expended 
in  acquiring  minor  capital  additions  under 
paragraph  (b)  (3)  of  this  regulation.  Expen¬ 
ditures  during  the  base  period  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  in  the  same  way,  except  that  amounts 
expended  in  acquiring  minor  capital  additions 
during  the  base  period  shall  not  be  included." 

It  is,  incidentally,  our  belief  that  certain 
periodic  operations  in  income  properties 
such  as  tenant  deeorating  occur  with  an  an¬ 
nual  regularity  that  will  allow  property 
operation  to  be  classed  as  “seasonal.”  In 
many  cases  it  may  be  more  advantageous 
for  the  property  manager  to  figure  his  ex¬ 
penditures  against  the  corresponding  quar¬ 
ter  of  1942  rather  than  against  one-fourth 
of  the  1942  aggregate,  and  we  think  that 
this  is  proper. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  items  which  are 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  Regula¬ 
tion  5,  that  is,  items  which  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  “operating  supplies.”  These  can¬ 
not  be  purchased  through  the  use  of  a 
preference  rating,  nor,  on  the  other  hand 
must  they  be  counted  against  the  property 
when  figuring  the  “Quantity  Restrictions” 
either  for  1942  total  or  for  current  pur¬ 
chases.  These  items  include  a  few  of  in¬ 
terest  to  property  managers,  such  as: 

Fuel 

Electric  Power 

Printed  Matter 
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Maintenance  Exchange 

Clothing 

Blackout  and  Air  Raid  Warning 
Equipment 

Safety  and  First  Aid  Equipment 

Office  Machinery 

Boilers 

Floor  Maintenance  Machinery 
Vacuum  Cleaners 

There  are  a  few  other  important  points 
about  Regulation  5  with  which  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  should  be  familiar.  They 
are: 

1.  A  person  who  has  several  buildings  “which 
maintain  separate  records  of  maintenance, 
repair,  and  operating  supplies,  shall  treat 
each  of  them  separately  for  purposes  of 
complying  . . with  the  quantity  restrictions 
outlined  above. 

2.  Service  men  and  contractors  may  use  the 
property  manager’s  AA-5  rating  in  securing 
materials  for  work  done  on  his  building. 

3.  The  cost  of  materials  used  in  all  work  done 
by  service  men  and  contractors  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  building’s  aggregate  expendi¬ 
tures  when  figuring  the  “Quantity  Restric¬ 
tions.” 

4.  Industrial  and  office  properties  which  are 
75  per  cent  or  better  occupied  by  a  tenant 
or  tenants  whose  preference  rating  or  rat¬ 
ings  are  better  than  the  landlord’s  AA-5,  ran 
secure  a  higher  priority.  Regulation  5  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  businesses  which,  as  tenants, 
would  allow  the  landlord  to  step  up  his 
preference  rating. 

5.  “Each  person  acquiring  maintenance,  repair 
or  operating  supplies  pursuant  to  this  regu¬ 
lation  (i.e.  Regulation  5)  shall  keep  and 
preserve,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years,  accurate  and  complete  records  of  all 
such  supplies  so  acquired,  and  used,  which 
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shall,  upon  request,  be  submitted  to  audit 
and  inspection  by  duly  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  War  Production  Board.” 

Fuel  Oil  Prospects 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Government  is 
relaxing  its  fuel  oil  conversion  program. 
Generally  the  pressure  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  removed  from  the  small  commer¬ 
cial  users — those  burning  less  than  50,000 
gallons  of  oil  per  year.  The  under  10,000 
gallon  user,  particularly,  is  very  sure  of 
not  being  forced  to  convert.  It  is  still  true, 
however,  that  the  few  very  big  users  (over 
50,000  gallons)  who  have  not  yet  con¬ 
verted  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  start  an¬ 
other  winter  on  oil.  The  program,  there¬ 
fore,  is  “pressure  off  small  and  medium 
users,  forced  conversion  for  the  big  users.” 

The  little  users  'will  also  get  more  con¬ 
sideration  from  ration  boards  next  winter. 
The  under  10,000  gallon  consumers  will 
undoubtedly  receive  more  oil.  The  home 
owner  especially  is  likely  to  have  a  fairer 
method  of  figuring  his  ration.  The  hard¬ 
ship  cases  are  to  be  adjusted  and  the  many 
inequalities  ironed  out. 

This  is  the  over-all  program  and  these 
are  the  probabilities.  There  will,  however, 
be  local  variations  and  special  local  prob¬ 
lems.  Remember  too,  that  the  coal  labor 
dispute  or  shifts  in  military  strategy,  can 
change  the  program  overnight. 
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Pertinent  Cnmments  nn  Bunks, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  nf 

Interest  tn  Prnperty  Managers 


Can  Our  Cities  Survive?  by  J.  L.  SERT 
and  CONGRES  INTERNATIONAUX 
D’ARCHITECTURE  MODERNE.  The 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
1942.  259  pp.  $5.00. 

A  series  of  books  have  appeared  during 
the  past  few  months  which  have  restated 
certain  fundamentals  of  planning  and  re¬ 
construction.  This  book  by  Mr.  Sert  is 
among  the  most  important  of  these  and 
represents  a  general  attitude.  It  is  not,  as 
the  title  may  indicate,  concerned  primar¬ 
ily  with  air  raids  and  damage  to  buildings 
but  rather  with  urban  disintegration  which 
had  been  going  on  for  years  before  the 
present  war  started.  Although  more  and 
more  we  are  becoming  aware  of  the  de¬ 
cay  all  about,  many  of  us  have  stopped 
noticing  it,  and  Mr.  Sert’s  book  restates  in 
a  clear  and  forceful  manner  the  condition 
of  things  that  need  to  be  brought  to  our 
attention. 

Can  Our  Cities  Survive?  is  the  product 
of  many  years  of  work  and  is  a  splendid 
joh.  It  deserves  much  success.  One  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  this  book  is  its 
many  and  well  selected  illustrations  which 
in  themselves  come  very  near  to  telling 
the  story.  These  illustrations  are  of  almost 
every  type  including  charts,  photographs, 
cartoons,  newspaper  clippings,  old  prints, 
and  plans  of  all  kinds.  This  hook  is  an 
‘*ABC  of  urban  problems,  their  analysis. 


their  solutions.'”  It  is  not  a  technical  book, 
but  rather  one  written  for  the  layman  and 
it  is  of  interest  and  comprehensible  to  any 
intelligent  citizen. 

The  book  is  divided  into  fifteen  jcctions, 
dealing  in  the  main  with  such  topics  as 
town-planning,  dwelling  problems,  recre¬ 
ation,  work-places,  and  transportation. 
The  approach  is  historical  and  includes  an 
analysis  of  the  present  day  city  with  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  approach  to  solve  the 
problems.  Recommended  to  the  person 
who  wants  to  understand  our  present  day 
city  and  what  the  future  holds  for  it. 

Article  Reviews 

New  Buildings  for  194X 

With  an  eye  on  postwar  plans  the  super 
May  issue  of  the  Architectural  Forum  is  a 
must.  The  Forum’s  purpose  is  to  show 
how  buildings  of  all  kinds  may  be  im¬ 
proved  through  fuller  and  more  imagina¬ 
tive  use  of  existing  resources.  The  types 
of  buildings  shown  are  many — hotels, 
schools,  churches,  stores  found  in  shopping 
centers,  office  buildings,  apartments,  res¬ 
taurants,  airports,  railroad  and  bus  termi¬ 
nals,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  property  owner  will  be  interested  in 
perusing  this  issue  to  gain  insight  as  to 
what  our  cities’  buildings  of  the  year  194X 
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will  be  like.  These  modern  buildings  are 
not  “prophecies”  but  instead  what  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  be  erected.  The  con¬ 
tributing  architects  are  outstanding  in 
their  special  fields  and  well  qualified  to 
have  their  work  included  in  such  an  out¬ 
standing  forecast  issue. 

The  Architectural  Forum,  May  1943,  pp. 
69-152;  189-190. 

Owners  Confer  on  Rent  Control 

The  property  owner  is  well  aware  of  the 
restrictions  resulting  from  rent  control. 
This  article  gives  a  good  picture  of  what 
apartment  owners  from  all  sections  of  the 
nation  accomplished  in  their  meeting  at 
Cincinnati  in  early  April.  This  was  a  na¬ 
tional  rent  control  conference  called  by 
the  National  Apartment  Owners  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  purpose  behind  the  meeting  was 
to  develop  a  unified  national  program  for 
the  correction  of  injustices  in  rent  control. 
Much  of  the  discussion  showed  evidence 
of  bitterness  toward  OP  A,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  Paul  A.  Porter. 

Buildings  and  Building  Management,  May 
1943,  pp.  28-29;  48-49. 

Help  Wanted? 

As  you  sit  sweltering  in  the  summer 
heat  your  heating  problems  probably  seem 
like  only  a  bad  dream  of  the  past.  But 
winter  will  be  here  again  before  you  know 
it.  The  Government  holds  no  brighter,  if 
as  bright,  an  outlook  for  this  next  win¬ 
ter.  In  addition  to  oil  scarcity,  coal  de¬ 
mand  will  also  be  much  greater  than 
supply.  With  one  winter  of  experience 
still  fresh  in  your  mind,  no  doubt  you 
have  many  unanswered  questions.  Here  is 
a  page  of  grand  answers  to  problems  cov¬ 
ering  heating  systems — and  all  non¬ 
priority. 

The  American  Home,  June,  1943,  p.  33. 


Meeting  Shortages  in  Gasoline  and  Mat  - 
power;  A  Symposium  of  Experiences. 
In  this  day  of  rationing  and  shortages 
of  all  kinds  you  are  probably  having  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  carrying  on  your 
business.  The  experiences  of  other  real 
estate  men  should  be  helpful.  Here  you’ll 
find  ten  ways  other  real  estate  firms  are 
conserving  gasoline  and  eight  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  manpower.  Stories  of  the  actual  ex¬ 
periences  of  men  all  over  the  country  are 
not  only  interesting  to  read  about  but 
might  also  be  the  very  answer  to  one  of 
your  most  troubling  problems.  Five  typi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  meeting  the  man  and 
gas  problem  as  given  by  George  W.  Egbert, 
Jr.,  of  Whitestone,  New  York,  are:  “Use 
women  where  possible;  increase  advertis¬ 
ing;  increase  use  of  telephone;  work 
harder;  (Ed.  note:  Even  in  hot  weather?) 
praise  the  Lord  and  get  exclusive  listings.” 
Another  man  suggests  using  the  mail  more 
— and  still  another  says  use  more  female 
help! 

National  Real  Estate  Journal,  March,  1943, 
pp.  27-30,  32. 

Houses  for  Human  Beings. 

Our  houses  after  the  war  should  be  very 
nearly  ideal  if  the  forecasts  of  “people  in 
the  know”  are  worth  anything.  The  idea 
is  to  give  people  better-engineered  houses 
and  let  style  take  care  of  itself.  Despite  the 
fact  that  we  vaunt  functionalism,  to  date 
we  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
most  basic  functions  of  houses.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  if  an  architect  is  good,  he  will  ap¬ 
praise  the  efficiency  of  every  room,  of 
every  facility,  even  of  the  doors  and 
windows. 

The  houses  of  the  future  will  appeal 
particularly  to  women — at  least  the 
kitchen  with  so  many  conveniences  that 
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even  in  your  wildest  dreams  you  haven’t 
dared  hope  to  have.  The  architects  have 
not,  however,  forgotten  the  man  of  the 
house.  Take  the  bathroom,  for  example 
which  has  basically  not  changed  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  Imagine  having  a  shower 
that  automatically  delivers  water  of  the 
right  temperature,  towels  that  are  always 
warm  and  dry  because  the  towel  rack  is 
formed  of  hot  water  pipes,  bath  tubs  that 
preheat  automatically,  a  mirror  that  is 
close  enough  and  well  enough  lighted  to 
make  shaving  with  ease  possible,  electric 
heaters  and  sun  lamps  built  into  the  walls 
or  ceiling,  and  many  other  improvements 
all  over  the  house  far  too  numerous  to 
mention  here! 

Anyone  will  enjoy  reading  this  article 
for  a  picture  of  what  the  future  will  bring 
in  the  way  of  comfort  in  our  homes.  It  is 
well  illustrated.  Material  was  drawn  from 
several  sources,  but  is  primarily  the  ideas 
of  Designers  Henry  N.  Wright  and  George 


Nelson,  Associate  Editors  of  Architectural 
Forum. 

Fortune,  April,  1943,  pp.  101-105;  152; 
154;  157-158;  160. 

Window  Shade  Manufacture  by  JOHN 
M.  DUCEY. 

Notes  on  Management  Practice  No.  15. 
Management  Division  of  Nat’l.  Association 
of  Housing  Officials,  Chicago,  unpaged,  50c. 

Just  off  the  press  is  this  publication  on 
window  shades,  of  more  interest  to  man¬ 
agers  than  some  of  the  other  issues  of  this 
series  called  Notes  on  Management  Prac¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Ducey  has  completed  a  very  able 
report.  This  Report  should  be  particularly 
interesting  to  managers  of  large-scale  busi¬ 
ness  or  residential  property. 

The  report  covers  history  of  shade  shops, 
manufacturing  methods,  procurement  pro¬ 
cedure  for  shade  cloth,  accounting  proce¬ 
dure,  manufacturing  costs,  and  in  conclu¬ 
sion  a  summary  and  recommendations. 


A  GOOD  IDEA 


TN  redecorating  the  interior  of  some  of  the 
older  type  single  and  multiple  dwellings, 
the  removing  of  the  caps  on  the  casings  over 
the  doors,  windows,  and  other  openings,  will 
take  several  years  from  the  appearance  of  the 
building.  These  caps  are  dust  catchers  and 
paint  wasters. 

They  are  easily  removed  for  they  are  nailed 
through  the  top  and  into  the  narrow  edge  of 
the  casing.  By  taking  a  short  piece  of  2x4, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  using  it  to  drive 
the  caps  upward,  one  can  remove  them  from 
a  room  in  a  few  minutes  without  the  use  of  a 
ladder  or  scaffolding.  This  work  should  he 
done  only  when  the  walls  and  woodwork  are 
being  refinished.  When  the  cap  is  removed 
there  will  be  an  unpainted  surface  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  along  the 
top  where  the  cap  fits  down  over  the  casing. 
This  newly  exposed  surface  should  be  given 
a  coat  of  primer  first,  allowed  to  dry  and  then 
painted  together  with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork. 

Removing  these  useless  caps  improves  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  room,  there  will  be  less  work 
for  the  house  cleaner,  less  paint  will  be  used 
and  there  will  be  less  sandpapering  for  the 
painters  to  do. 


— E.  P.  Fimpel,  C.P.M. 
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The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Maruiger"  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  page!  331  to  336  indutive,  for  a  complete  lilt  of  Certified 
Property  Manageri.) 

JULIUS  E.  MARX, 

Mobile,  Alabama. 

Born,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  January,  1905;  in 
bnsiness  for  self;  principal  business  connections 
and  associations  include  First  National  Bank, 
Merchants  National  Bank,  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  all  of  Mobile,  Alabama;  member.  Mobile 
Real  Estate  Association,  Inc.;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  metropolitan  Mobile;  attended  Uni¬ 
versity  Military  School,  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  one  year;  seventeen 
years*  experience  in  tbe  real  estate  field;  thirteen 
years*  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

J.  B.  CHADWICK, 

Wilmington,  California. 

Born,  Fairbanks,  Arizona,  June,  1900;  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  self;  member,  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles  City  and 
County,  principally  Harbor  District;  attended 
Southwestern  University,  Long  Beach,  California; 
real  estate  appraisals,  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board 
and  University  of  Southern  California;  real  estate 
law  and  practice.  Long  Beach  Realty  Board  and 
University  of  Southern  California;  fourteen  years* 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  twelve  years* 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

HAROLD  W.  INGRAHAM, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Bom,  Denver,  Colorado,  February,  1909;  Man¬ 
ager  of  Property  Management  Department  of  Van 
Schaack  &  Company  for  the  past  seven  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  property  management,  office  building 
management,  insurance,  real  estate  sales  and  real 
estate  financing;  principal  business  connections 
and  associations  include  Colorado  National  Bank 
of  Denver;  U.  S.  National  Bank  of  Denver;  Den¬ 
ver  National  Bank;  member,  Denver  Real  Estate 
Exchange;  professional  territory  covers  the  city 
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A.B.  degree  in  Economics,  Colorado  College,  1931; 
winner  of  Van  Deist  Medal,  Colorado  College 
and  county  of  Denver,  Colorado  and  suburbs; 
(scholarship,  athletics  and  outside  activities),  grad¬ 
uate  of  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Insurance  School, 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  seven  years*  experience  in 
property  management. 

MAXWELL  S.  HANCOCK, 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Born,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  ApriL  1912;  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer  of  Alvin  H.  Hancock,  Inc.; 
member,  Bridgeport  Real  Estate  Board;  member, 
Bridgeport  Insurance  Association;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Bridgeport,  Fairfield,  Stratford,  Trum¬ 
bull,  Easton,  Connecticut;  took  course  in  Real 
Estate  Law  at  Columbia  University,  Bookkeeping, 
etc..  Booth  &  Bayliss,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and 
course  conducted  by  Management  Institute  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1943;  seven  years*  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

ARNOLD  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  May,  1909; 
owner,  Arnold  Goldsborongh,  Realtor;  contract 
management  and  sales  broker  for  Home  Owners* 
Loan  Corporation;  sales  and  management  broker 
for  Federal  Housing  Administration;  member, 
Wilmington  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Delaware;  graduated  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia;  attended  School  of  Accounts  and 
Finance,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia; 
started  in  real  estate  busi*  .ss  in  1928;  appraised 
property  for  Home  Owners*  Loan  Corporation; 
fifteen  years*  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment;  Fee  Negotiator  in  Wilmington,  Delaware  for 
National  Housing  Administration;  director  of  St. 
Georges  Trust  Company  of  Newport,  Delaware. 

J.  WESLEY  BUCHANAN, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  November,  1892;  in 
business  for  self  since  1931;  president,  Wesmond 
Building  and  Investment  Company  which  has  built 
about  five  hundred  houses  in  tbe  metropolitan  area 
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of  Washington,  D.  C.;  director,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Builders;  member,  Washington 
Building  Congress;  member,  Home  Builders  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Metropolitan  Washington;  member, 
Washington  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  metropolitan  area  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  (District  of  Columbia  and  adjacent  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia) ;  graduate  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Unhersity;  twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  held;  about  six  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

WARREN  S.  DEAN, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Wisconsin,  1880;  Vice  President,  Carey 
Winston  Company,  Realtors;  member,  American 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  member,  Wash¬ 
ington  Real  Estate  Board,  Inc.;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  entire  coun¬ 
try  in  appraisal  activities;  eighteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  real  estate  field ;  nine  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management;  manager.  Mortgage 
Department,  McKeever  and  Goss  Realtors,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  working  in  close  co-operation  with 
all  departments;  five  years  Deputy  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation, 
during  which  time  handled  and  supervised  prop¬ 
erty  management  activities  in  New  England  States, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey;  advisory  capacity  with 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  determining  problems  involving  acquisi¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  and  liquidation  of  various  prop¬ 
erties  belonging  to  mortgage  institutions  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  Missouri,  and  New  York;  research  in  con¬ 
nection  with  appraisals  made  for  government 
acquisition  in  California.  Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  District 
of  Columbia. 

RAYMOND  D.  EVANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June,  1895.  Associated 
with  Capital  View  Realty  Company;  member, 
Washington  Board  of  Trade;  member,  Washing¬ 
ton  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  cov¬ 
ers  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland;  at¬ 
tended  Pace  &  Pace  University;  twenty  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management  handling 
approximately  three  hundred  single  family  houses 
and  apartments  for  rent  and  management;  opera¬ 
tive  builder  of  private  residences,  having  built 
over  six  hundred  homes  during  the  past  ten  years. 

HARVEY  L.  JONES, 

W ashington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  January,  1899;  Vice 
President,  Sandoz,  Inc.;  member,  Washington 
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Board  of  Trade;  member,  Washington  Real  Estate 
Board;  Fee  Negotiator  under  NHA  conversion 
program;  professional  territory  covers  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  surrounding  counties  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  attended  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
two  years;  twenty  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management;  specializes  in  small  unit  buildings 
and  in  individual  houses  and  commercial  properties. 

F.  MORAN  McCONlHE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Cedarhurst,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
August,  1904;  Vice  President,  Randall  H.  Hagner 
and  Company,  Inc.; 'member,  and  director  of  the 
Washington  Real  Estate  Board;  member,  Wash¬ 
ington  Board  of  Trade;  member  of  the  Graduate 
Council,  Princeton  University;  trustee.  National 
University ;  director  and  treasurer,  Princeton  Club 
of  Washington;  Captain,  U.  S.  Army  Reserve,  In¬ 
active;  Honorary  Secretary,  Potomac  Hunt  (Mary¬ 
land)  ;  member,  Maryland  Horse  Breeders  Assoc.; 
member,  Maryland  Farm  Bureau;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  District  of  Columbia  and  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia;  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  with  A.B.  degree;  sixteen  and  one-half 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  JR., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  14,  1903;  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  and  Rental  Manager  of  Chas.  C. 
Koones  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  member,  Wash¬ 
ington  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  metropolitan  Washington,  including  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia;  two  years  at  George 
Washington  University  (Architecture) ;  graduated 
from  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1928  with  B.S. 
degree  in  Civil  Engineering;  at  present  President 
of  the  Washington  Chapter,  Virginia  Military  In¬ 
stitute,  Alumni  Association;  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management. 

ROSS  L.  TOTTEN, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  February,  1913;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  The  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany;  member,  the  Washington  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Maryland  and  Virginia;  graduate,  four-year 
business  and  academic  course  of  local  high  school; 
graduate  and  holder  of  Standard  Certificate  of 
The  American  Institute  of  Banking,  course  con¬ 
sisting  of  classes  in  economics,  hanking,  commer¬ 
cial  law  and  negotiable  instruments;  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 
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CAREY  WINSTON, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Seattle,  WaBhington,  May,  1901;  in  busi¬ 
ness  under  own  name;  member,  Washington  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  attended  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  College  of  Business  at  Seattle;  attended 
classes  of  American  Bankers  Association  and 
George  Washington  University  in  Washington, 
D.  C.;  seventeen  years'  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  seven  years'  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

CLINTON  BURBRIDGE,' 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Born,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  April,  1902;  mem¬ 
ber,  Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors;  owner  of 
Bnrbridge  &  Higbee;  professional  territory  covers 
city  of  Jacksonville,  Florida;  two  years  of  A.B. 
work  at  University  of  Florida;  vice  president  of 
the  Florida  Association  of  Realtors;  member  for 
seven  years  of  Jacksonville  Rotary  Club  with 
classification  of  "property  management”;  mem¬ 
ber,  board  of  directors,  Florida  Tax  Information 
Association;  charter  member  and  past  president 
of  the  Jacksonville  Rental  Agents  Association;  im¬ 
mediate  past  president,  Jacksonville  Board  of 
Realtors  and  member  of  board  of  directors;  sev¬ 
enteen  years'  experience  in  real  estate  management 
handling  all  types  of  residential  properties,  office 
buildings  and  store  properties;  the  company  nuijors 
in  Negro  property  management. 

L.  F.  PALLARDY, 

Tampa,  Florida. 

Born,  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  September,  1892; 
principal  business  connections  and  associations  in¬ 
clude  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  New 
York;  Indianapolis  Life  Insurance  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis;  member,  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers;  member  Society  of  Residential 
Appraisers;  member,  Tampa  Board  of  Realtors; 
professional  territory  covers  Florida;  thirty  years' 
experience  in  real  estate;  twenty-five  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management. 

THAD  E.  MURPHEY, 

Macon,  Georgia. 

Born,  Gainesville,  Georgia,  July,  1913;  associ¬ 
ated  with  Murphey,  Taylor  &  Ellis,  Inc.;  principal 
business  connections  and  associations  include  First 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Company;  Citizens  & 
Southern  National  Bank;  president,  Macon  Board 
of  Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  Bibb 
County;  one  year  at  Georgia  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology;  graduated  from  Mercer  University  with 
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A.B.  degree  majoring  in  law  and  economics;  ten 
years'  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

C.  WALLACE  JOHNSON, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  April,  1895;  president, 
C.  Wallace  Johnson,  Inc.;  president,  G.  A.  John¬ 
son  &  Son,  Railroad  Contractors;  president,  Gra¬ 
nada  Hotel  Corporation;  vice  president,  Chatham 
Park,  Inc.;  member,  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  metropolitan  Chicago 
area;  member,  American  Railroad  Engineers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  attended  the  United  States  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  Annapolis,  Maryland;  twenty-five  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management. 

R.  PARK  WICKIZER, 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Born,  Culver,  Indiana,  September,  1904;  Vice- 
President  of  Whitcomb  &  Keller,  Inc.;  member. 
Association  of  Commerce;  member.  South  Bend- 
Mishawaka  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  South  Bend,  Mishawaka,  and  adja¬ 
cent  territory  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Indiana;  at¬ 
tended  Indiana  University  (two  years) ;  sixteen 
years'  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  ten 
years'  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

E.  J.  LEGG, 

Covington,  Kentucky. 

Born,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  September,  1902;  man¬ 
ager  of  Covington  Office  of  Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.; 
member,  Covington  and  Kenton  County  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covert  Kenton  and 
Campbell  Counties  in  northern  Kentucky;  seven¬ 
teen  years'  experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  management  field. 

JOSEPH  C.  SKINNER, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts,  November, 
1913;  vice  president  and  assistant  treasurer,  Chan- 
ning  Management  Company,  Inc.;  member,  Bos¬ 
ton  Real  Estate  Elxchange;  professional  territory 
covers  Boston  proper,  Roxbnry,  Dorchester,  Ja¬ 
maica  Plain,  Brighton,  AUston,  Brookline,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Newton;  attended  Huntington  Prep¬ 
aratory  School;  Bowdoin  College,  Pembroke  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge  University,  England,  1933-36;  B.A. 
Honors  Degree,  London  School  of  Economics, 
1938-39  —  Certificate  of  Study;  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  1939,  M.A.  degree;  Real  Estate  Appraisal, 
Case-Study  Course  I  at  Boston  University,  194142; 
Management  Lecture  Course  at  Boston  University, 
1942;  two  years'  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement. 
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RALPH  T.  HORN, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Winchester,  Massachusetts,  October,  1909; 
associated  with  Potter  Realty  Company,  Inc.  since 
August,  1942;  formerly  with  The  New  England 
Trust  Company,  from  April,  1929  to  July,  1942; 
member,  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange;  member, 
Cambridge  Chamber  of  Commerce;  member.  Town 
of  Reading  Neighborhood  Betterment  Association; 
professional  territory  covers  mostly  suburban 
Boston,  industrial  and  commercial  properties;  at¬ 
tended  Massachusetts  State  University  Extension 
Courses:  Real  Estate  Practice  and  Fundamentals, 
Real  Estate  Law  and  Appraising;  took  Manage¬ 
ment  Lecture  Course  at  Boston  University,  1941- 
42;  seven  and  one-half  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management  covering  all  types  of  properties. 

CLARENCE  W.  TREADWELL, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Aylmer,  Ontario,  Canada,  April,  1892;  in 
business  under  own  name;  member,  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce;  member.  Economic  Club;  member, 
Detroit  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Wayne,  Oakland,  and  Macomb  Counties; 
attended  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  University  of 
Detroit;  twenty-nine  and  one-half  years’ experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  twenty-two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management. 

ALBERT  L.  EHINGER, 

East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Born,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1892;  president, 
Ehinger  Real  Estate  Company;  president,  Indian 
Hill  Coif  Club;  president.  Real  Estate  Leasing 
and  Building  Company;  director.  Bank  of  Lan¬ 
sing;  director,  Lansing  Saving  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion;  Secretary,  Real  Estate  Holding  Company; 
member,  Lansing  Board  of  Realtors;  professional 
territory  covers  Lansing  and  East  Lansing,  Mich¬ 
igan;  two  years  at  Michigan  State  College;  mem¬ 
ber,  Chamber  of  Commerce;  director,  Ingham 
Company,  Welfare  Board;  twenty-five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

j.  WARD  McPherson, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  August,  1903; 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Property  Manager,  Account¬ 
ant  for  DeLano  Real  Estate  Company;  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Haven  Hill  Corporation;  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Pennbrook  Investment  Company;  Au¬ 
ditor,  and  Assistant  Secretary,  Land  Securities 
Corporation;  small  private  accounting  practice, 
systems,  statements,  tax  returns;  member.  Real 
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Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City ;  professional  territory 
covers  Greater  Kansas  City;  graduate  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Institute  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  took  Real 
Estate  Management  Lecture  Course,  1939,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  attended  the  University  of  Kansas; 
speakers’  training.  Advertising  Club  of  Kansas 
City;  seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement. 

THEODORE  H.  MAENNER, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Bom,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  March  3,  1891;  presi¬ 
dent,  T.  H.  Maenner  Co.;  president,  T.  H.  Maenner, 
Inc.;  president.  City  National  Bank  Building  Com¬ 
pany;  president.  Court  Realty  Company;  presi¬ 
dent,  City  National  Vaults;  president.  Medical  Arts 
Garage;  member,  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board;  mem¬ 
ber,  National  Association  of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers;  professional  territory  covers  Omaha 
and  the  State  of  Nebraska;  B.S.  degree  in  Archi¬ 
tecture  from  Washington  University,  St.  Louis; 
taught  drawing  in  St.  Louis  evening  schools  for 
three  years;  chairman.  Building  Management 
Committee  of  local  Masonic  Temple  Building; 
member.  Building  Committee  of  local  YMCA; 
twenty-four  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field, 
first  ten  years  of  which  was  design  and  erection 
of  homes;  eleven  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

A.  W.  VAN  HORN, 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  July,  1907. 
Manager  of  Real  Estate  Department  of  B.  B. 
Miller  &  Company  prior  to  formation  of  B.  B. 
Miller  Management  Company  in  1938;  partner  in 
the  firm  of  B.  B.  Miller  Management  Company; 
member,  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers;  past  president  of  Exchange  Club  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth;  president  of  Elizabeth  Board  of  Realtors 
for  year  1943;  professional  territory  covers  Union, 
Essex,  and  Middlesex  Counties;  took  extension 
courses  in  real  estate  principles,  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  and  real  estate  appraising;  intensive  ap¬ 
praisal  course  at  Columbia  University  in  1937, 
sponsored  by  the  AIREA;  attended  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity;  sixteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
managment  field. 

THOMAS  E.  COLLETON, 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  June,  1896; 
president,  Clinton  Title  and  Mortgage  Guaranty 
Company;  state  director.  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration;  executive  committee.  New  Jersey  Title 
Association;  chairman,  membership  committee. 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association;  member,  Newark 
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Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  rovers 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  at¬ 
tended  Yale  University;  twenty  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  ten  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

WALTER  J.  GILL, 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  October,  1911;  Real 
Estate  Manager,  Clinton  Title  and  Mortgage  Guar¬ 
anty  Company;  Real  Estate  Management  Depart¬ 
ment,  Franklin  Mortgage  &  Title  Guaranty  Com¬ 
pany;  assistant  manager.  Real  Estate,  Lincoln 
Mortgage  Company;  assistant  manager,  Real  Es¬ 
tate,  Eleventh  Ward  B.  &  L.  Association;  member. 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  northern  New  Jersey;  took  business 
course  at  Rutgers  University;  took  Building  and 
Loan  Institute  course;  twelve  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management;  has  managed  upwards  of 
fifty  apartment  houses  and  400  individual  proper¬ 
ties  including  single,  two,  three,  four,  six-family 
dwellings,  store  and  apartment  buildings  and  com¬ 
mercial  buildings. 

FREDERIC  L.  WOLF,  JR., 

South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Bom,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  October,  1914;  in 
business  with  Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Sr.;  principal 
business  connections  and  associations  include  The 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  Newark, 
New  Jersey;  Centre  Market  Building  &  Loan 
Association,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Village  Savings 
&  Loan  Association,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey; 
Green-Bridge  Corporation,  Maplewood,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Snoler  Realty  Company,  South  Orange,  New 
Jersey;  Bureau  of  Family  Service  of  the  Oranges, 
Orange,  New  Jersey;  member.  The  Board  of 
Realtors  of  the  Oranges  &  Maplewood ;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Essex,  Hudson,  Union,  Mor¬ 
ris,  Bergen  Counties;  attended  Rutger’s  Univer¬ 
sity  (business  administration);  ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management. 

DONALD  0.  KINGMAN, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

Born,  Kingston,  New  York,  December,  1903; 
associated  with  Charles  G.  Edwards  Company,  New 
York  City;  professional  territory  covers  New  York 
City;  attended  Columbia  University  Extension 
School  of  Architecture,  two  years;  Building  Con¬ 
struction  courses  at  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Division  of  Vocational  subjects,  two  years; 
ten  years’  experience  in  Architectural  Design  and 
Engineering;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 
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JULIUS  J.  HEIDACHER, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Born,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June,  1905;  associated 
with  Robert  A.  Cline;  member,  Cincinnati  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  greater 
Cincinnati;  attended  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
School  of  Commerce;  studied  building  construc¬ 
tion  and  estimating  cost  as  well  as  architectural 
drafting;  successfully  completed  real  estate  ap¬ 
praisal  course  sponsored  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  the  University  of 
Indiana;  fourteen  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

ELLSWORTH  F.  IRELAND, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Born,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March,  1902;  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Thomas  Emery’s  Sons,  Inc.; 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
member.  Hotel  Association;  director,  Dayton 
Michigan  Railroad;  member,  Cincinnati  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Cincin¬ 
nati;  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati; 
seventeen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  including  business  property,  office  buildings, 
industrial  buildings,  loft  buildings,  apartment 
houses  and  hotel  operations. 

KARL  PARRISH  WOOD,  JR., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Born,  Richmond,  Virginia,  January,  1902;  em¬ 
ployee  of  The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany;  member.  The  Cincinnati  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  The  United  States; 
one  and  one-half  years  at  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.;  eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field;  sixteen  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  R.  YOUNG, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Born,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May,  1902;  associated 
with  Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.;  member,  Cincinnati 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Cincinnati;  attended  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
(3  years) ;  also  took  night  course  in  architecture  at 
The  University  of  Cincinnati;  real  estate  broker 
and  home-builder  since  1934;  management  of 
property  experience  during  this  period;  seventeen 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  nine 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

E.  P.  FIMPEL, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Born,  St.  James,  Nebraska,  February,  1888;  doing 
business  under  own  name;  member,  Portland 
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Realty  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Mult¬ 
nomah  County,  Tillamook  County  and  Lane 
County,  O  egon;  attended  Nebraska  Normal  Col¬ 
lege;  took  Basis  Course  in  Real  Estate  sponsored 
by  the  Portland  Extension  Center  of  the  Oregon 
State  System  of  High  Education,  1937 ;  nineteen 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management  of 
single-family  residences  and  small  apartments. 

HUGH  F.  GERHARD, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Vandergrift,  Pennsylvania,  July  4,  1903; 
in  business  for  self  for  past  fifteen  years;  mem¬ 
ber,  The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards;  member  Pennsylvania  Real  Estate  Asso¬ 
ciation;  member  and  Governor,  Philadelphia  Real 
Estate  Board;  member  and  Director,  North  Phila¬ 
delphia  Realty  Board;  member  and  Director  and 
past  president,  Germantown  Realty  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  North  Philadelphia, 
Germantown,  West  Oak  Lane  and  Northern  sub¬ 
urbs;  attended  Pennsylvania  State  College;  took 
Real  Estate  and  Conveyancing  Course  given  by 
tbe  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board;  took  Temple 
University  Appraisal  Course;  took  Real  Estate 
Management  Lecture  Course  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
1943;  seventeen  years’  experience  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  field ;  eleven  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

ALBERT  QUELL, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Born  August  30,  1895,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  in  business  under  own  name;  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Alexander  &  Quell  Company;  liquidating 
trustee.  Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Building  As¬ 
sociation;  secretary  of  Philadelphia  Chapter,  So¬ 
ciety  of  Industrial  Realtors;  secretary  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Committee,  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board; 
member,  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board ;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  metropolitan  Philadelphia; 
graduate  of  Temple  University  Night  Course  (two 
years — Real  Estate,  Conveyancing  and  Law 
Course) ;  twenty-nine  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  thirteen  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

ANNE  GREGORY  YOUNG,  (Mrs.  J.W  ) 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1884;  in  business 
for  self,  (doing  business  as  J.  W.  Young); 
principal  business  connections  and  asso¬ 
ciations  include  Stale  Capitol  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Ladies 
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Pennsylvania  Slovak  Union,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Trust  Department,  Wyoming  National 
Bank,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania;  Miners  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania;  Luzerne 
National  Bank,  Luzerne,  Pennsylvania;  member. 
Greater  Wilkes-Barre  Real  Estate  Board;  trustees 
of  the  James  Sutton  home  of  Wilkes-Barre;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Boroughs  of  Kingston,  Forty  Fort,  Wyoming,  Plym¬ 
outh,  Luzerne,  Trucksville,  Shavertown,  Dallas, 
and  other  adjacent  Boroughs,  Townships  and  Vil¬ 
lages,  covering  a  population  area  of  upwards  of 
300,000  people;  B.S.  degree  from  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts;  assistant  treasurer. 
Community  Welfare  Federation;  president,  Wilkes- 
Barre  Real  Estate  Board  in  1942;  member.  Prop¬ 
erty  Owners  Association  Board,  194142;  chair¬ 
man,  Pennsylvania  Women  Realtors;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Family  Service  Association  and  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  same  board;  thir¬ 
teen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

H.  D.  DERMON, 

Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Born,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  April,  1906;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dave  Dermon  Company;  principal 
business  connections  and  associations  include 
Wurzburg  Brothers,  Union  Planters  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Company,  Manhattan  Branch;  Commerce 
Title  Guaranty  Company;  John  A.  Denie’s  Sons 
Company;  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Mem¬ 
phis;  professional  territory  covers  the  city  of 
Memphis  and  immediate  surrounding  territory; 
B.S.  degree  from  Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (specialized  in  real  estate  and 
finance  course)  ;  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

ALFRED  L.  BLAKE,  JR., 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

Born,  Richmond,  Virginia,  December,  1913. 
Secretary  &  Treasurer  of  Blake  &  Dudley,  Inc.; 
member,  Richmond  Real  Estate  Exchange;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Richmond 
and  counties  of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  B.A.  degree  from  Hampden-Sydney  Col¬ 
lege.  Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia;  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management;  for  the  past 
eight  years  partially  engaged  and  for  the  past 
six  and  a  half  years  entirely  engaged  in  leasing 
real  estate,  managing  repairs  and  collections  and 
supervising  the  activities  of  the  rent  department 
of  Blake  &  Dudley,  Inc.;  has  had  most  experience 
in  handling  residential  property  such  as  houses, 
flats,  and  six  and  twelve  family  apartment  houses. 
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The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


PRESIDENT 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON 

1650  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY 
South.  Central  Region 

921  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

93  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER 
Northwest  Region 

236  S.  W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 

KENDALL  CADY 
Great  Lakes  Region 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING 
Southeast  Region 

65  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES 
New  England  Region 

44  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
Southwest  Region 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN 
North  Central  Region 

519  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON 

Secretary  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


PERCY  WILSON 
Treasurer 


Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill. 


•OVRRNIHC  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  19^5 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 


H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark.  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Term  Expiring  December  31, 19 H 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19^3 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1937,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19^ 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

1938,  19ii:f,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  1944 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

1940,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  1945 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1941,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  1946 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

1942,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  1947 
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See  pages  SSI  to  S36,  “Roster  of  Members,"  for  addresses. 

EXECUTIVE  COHMITTEE 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

ADVISORY  COHMITTEE  (Past  Prasidants) 

HOWARD  E.  HAYNIE* . 1934  and  1935 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . 1942 


ADMISSIONS  COHMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FLOYD  A.  BAKER . Erie,  Pa. 

SCOTT  N.  BROWN . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

E.  G.  DOWNING . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

FRANK  J.  LUCHS . Washington,  D.  C. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  PORTER..Lansing,  Mich. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN. . Akron,  Ohio 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  Ohio 

A.  M.  SONNABEND . Brookline,  Mass. 

LEON  E.  TODD . Camden,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  WALTERS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*  Deceased 


lY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDITORIAL  BOARD 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HAROLD  F.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Chairman 

FRED  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  0.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

DAVID  NEISW ANGER..., . Topeka,  Kans. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

LELAND  P.  REEDER....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM....Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Chairman 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

RICHARD  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chairman 

A.  J.  ABERMAN . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THEODORE  F.  APPLEBY . 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

L.  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  Ohio 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROWENA  L.  HAGMANN . Erie,  Pa. 

JAMES  R.  HAIGHT . Portland,  Ore. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD....San  Francisco,  Calif. 
FRANK  S.  0'HARA....Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 
J.  WALLACE  PALETOU....New  Orleans,  La. 
LELAND  P.  REEDER....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY....Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

DELBERT  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1943 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS 

61  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  WEIMAN 
Secretary 

60  Park  PL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
President 

8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN 
President 

1394  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS 
Secretary-Treasurer 

327  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER 
President 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GEORGE  T.  SHAPLAND 
Secretary-Treasurer 

517  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

SIDNEY  V.  BEACH 
President 

6616  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


PHILIP  M.  REA 
Secretary-Treasurer 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 
President 

720  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  E.  POPLE 
Secretary-Treasurer 

302  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

NATHAN  POOLE 
President 

807  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HERBERT  M.  PASWALK 
Secretary-Treasurer 

207  Machinists  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

R.  T.  HOSLER 
President 

4th  &  Walnut  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

CARL  A.  MAYER 
Secretary-Treasurer 

1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK 
President 

201  Beacon  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

DAN  J.  DAVISSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 

230  Beacon  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Certified  Property  Managers 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In- 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  as  of  June  1,  19iS. 

ALAtAHA 

Birmingham 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . 213  N.  2l8t  St. 

Robert  JemUon,  Jr.  (131). .2106  Third  Ave.,N. 
H.  Parlcer  Osment  (498)  ..2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559)  . 

624  Annex  1  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401). ...4th  A  Main  Sts. 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Bererly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (319).... 474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427). ...400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (467) . 

1560  Hillside  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

fSiank  Blount  (844) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) _ 1680  N.  Vine  St. 

Laguna  Beach 

George  William  Smith  (132) . 

2110  Glenneyre  St. 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

110  W.  Ocean  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

648  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (268) . 6016  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  M44)....124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (248) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

WiUimm  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  ElmquUt  (868)....911.  607  S.  Hill  St. 
Clem  S.  Glass  (619)  ............712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (446) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 
Harold  K.  Hnntsberger  (264) 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244). .1088  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  HiU  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfan,  Jr.  (821) . 

416  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

PhUip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8728  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (846).. ..844  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 4038  Elmwood  Ave. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (864) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 8923  W.  Sixth  St. 

Oakland 

Norman  Ogilvie  (624) . 1924  Broadway 


Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephai  (322) . 2921  Pine  St. 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . *24  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324).. ..First  Nat.  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . 3460  21st  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . 164  Sutter  St 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (626) . 67  Sutter  St. 

Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) . 303  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419) . 

2372  So.  Downing 


E.  Sanford  Gregory  (866).... . 724  17th  S* 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (562) . 724  •  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (643) . 724  17th  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadwav 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (188) . 1660  Broadwav 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366) . 606  Colo.  Bldg. 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (184) . 810  N.  Main  St 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Maxwell  S.  Hancock  (661) . 160  State  St. 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41)........ . 171  State  St 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  DrlscoU  (119) . 126  Main  St 

Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). .90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (208) . 49  Pearl  St 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 827  Trumbull  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (186) . 81  Pratt  St 

Richard  F.  Jones.  Jr.  (187) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Curtis  M.  ICiddlebrook  (204). ...18  Asylum  St 

Albert  M.  Rome  (206) . 11  Asylum  St 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402 )....„.... 206  Church  bt 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206)... _ 109  Church  St 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (288 )...._» . 6  Webster  Sv 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (408) . 292  Main  St 

Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (188).. ..196  N.  Main  St 

DELAWARE 


Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (662) . 9  E.  12th  St. 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211)..203  W.  Ninth  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUHRIA 
Washington 

Loy  H.  Brodie  (626) . 1931  K  St.  K.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557). .1782  K  St.  N.  W. 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420).... . 1  Scott  Circle 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (627) . 1981  K  St,  N.  W. 

Warren  S.  Dean  (663). ...739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

Paul  O.  Drory  (189 )....„ . 1787  K  St.  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  y.  Ave..  N.  W. 
T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 
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Bojr  G.  Friatoe  (482) — 1018  •  15th  St..  N.W. 

WUiiam  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . ........... 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) - - — 

1821  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  HishOeld  (287) - 

2U6  Machinists  BldK. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Harvey  L.  Jones  (565) . 2  I)ut>ont  Circle 

Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Uiok 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210)„Wa8hin(ton  Bids. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (666) . 

1821  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morsan,  Jr.  (567) . 

212  Southern  Bids. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (827) . . 

1505  H  St..  N.  W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

207  Machinists  Bids. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) - 1787  K  St..  N.  W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) _ Munsey  Bids- 

Ross  L.  Totten  (668) . 900  F.  St.  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (669)  ........739  16th  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

JacluonTilIe 

Richard  D.  Barker  (628) . 106  W.  Bay  St. 

Clinton  Burbridse  (563)..848  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  DweUe,  Jr.  (448). .106  West  bay  St. 

Mai  Haushton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

Georse  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239) . . 

816  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) 9  W,  Flas)«  St. 
Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506).„15  W.  Washinston  St. 
St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  WiUinsham  (829) . 

476  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) _ 718  Grand  Central 

JulUn  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . . 

812-16  Maas  Bids. 

David  W.  HoweU  (142) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (98) . Box  1820 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (668) . 416  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  HoUenbeek  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  StudstiU  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


OEOROIA 

Atlanta 

John  F.  aess  (488). .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewins  (271). .66  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 


141  Carnesie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  SUndard  Bids. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bids- 

Ward  Wisht  (146).... . 202  Healey  Bids- 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62).._ . 188  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 

568  Mulberry  St. 
Thad  E.  Murphy  (670) . 470  Cherry  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  DUl  (89)™ . . . 217  W,  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (880) _ 2446  E.  76th  St. 

Artbm:  L.  Anderson  (484)  ..7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowen  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

KendaU  Cady  (126) _ 88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  CarroU  (148) . 1866  E.  68rd  St. 

J<dui  F.  Cary  (486)™™«_™.7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....88  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (867). .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  WUiiam  Ehrat  (77) . 

8180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallasher,  Jr.  (286) — ............ - 

487  E.  111th  St. 


John  H.  Haserty  (90) 820  N.  Tower  Ct. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1501  E.  67th  St. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson  (571)..7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Fe.rd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1856  E.  68rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (846). .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (847)  ....5637  W.  Lake  St. 
Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) ....™.....__™..... 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O'Toole  (180) . 461  E.  111th  St. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (406). .500  N.  Dearborn  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (868) _ 101  W.  Adams  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348) . . . 

Room  1200,  186  S.  La  SaUe  St. 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . . 

%  OPA,  222  W.  Adams  St. 

Evanston 

WUiiam  O.  CampbeU  (416). ...12  MUburn  Pk. 
Gwiijrm  Williams  (620)  ....1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406) _ 1048  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (849). — .1119  Pleasant  St. 
Sanborn  O.  Houser  (850) _ 1026  North  Blvd. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . . . . 

Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 5231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Martin  Miller  (869) . 1101  Bellevue 

E.  Park  Wickizer  (672) . 

282  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

iOWA 

Davenport 

Geo.  R.  Auerochs  (149) . 

205  E.  Rushholme  St. 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124).. ..115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (870) . 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (673 . 601  Madison  Ave. 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodnutn  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  WaUace  Paletou  (871 )~ . 714  Union  St 

MAINE 

South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291  — ...... 

Lt  (i.g.)  U.S.N.,  38  BeUevue  Ave. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507).. ..912  Keyser  Bldg. 
George  M.  Hampson  ( 79). .812 Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4280  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

WUiiam  J.  Martin  (478) - 6  Upland  Rd. 

Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372). .2206  N.  Charles  St 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (629) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (95). ...78  Tremont  St 

William  H.  Dolben  (499). .161  Devonshire  St. 
Francis  P.  Gately  (888).™™.......10  State  St 

Basil  Gavin  (460). . 8  Newbury  St. 
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Carleton  Hunneman  (862). ...6  Arlington  St. 


John  Nordblom  (87) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 


WiUiam  Pease  O’Brien  (468) . . . 

209  Washington  St. 
Lorin  D.  Paine  (218). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (674) . 681  Boylston  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (631 )....« . . 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (630) . 

1668  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (600) . , 

1668  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

WiUiam  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1818  Beacon  St 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . . . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (608) . . . . 

1870  Beacon  St. 


Cambridge 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (676) . 120  Potter  St 

Edward  S.  Stimpson  (682) . 10  Temple  St. 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (331). .209  Bay  State  Bldg. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 66  Central  Ave. 


Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  BnsweU  (290).........~.~~~>~. 

286  Washington  St. 


Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (16) . 386  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 


Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (63S)....2  WUd  Rose  Ave. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292). _ ..__2706  Eaton  Tower 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160)  ....8164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (814) . 680  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

3968  Penobscot  Bldg. 
William  C.  Haines  (293). .4850  Courville  Ave. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 1220  Stott  Bldg. 

WiUiam  C.  Hintz  (240). .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (897). .306  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (216).... 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (163). .1838  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . 761  Griswold  St 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (469) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
George  T.  Shapland  (460) 

416  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18). ...8th  Floor.  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (166)....416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (676) . 

902  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  TreadweU  (407) - 

902  Lafayette  Bldg 
Egbert  C.  Vender  Veen  (282)_..............~~~. 

617  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (878) . . 

201-8  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 804  Sherman  Bldg 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (601) . . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (677)  ..124  W.  Grand  River 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . . 

221 H  W.  Washtenaw  St 


Russell  F.  Phillips  (898)... . . . . 

219V4  W.  Washtenaw  St 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (167) . . 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St 

Muskegon 

Harvey  1.  Nedeau  (294)  _ _ _ _ _ 

Jefferson  &  Welrater  Su. 

Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (602)  .......24  West  Lawrence  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). .619  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 1182  Met  Bldg. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (66) . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 600%  E.  Capitol  St. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas  City 


Byron  G.  Bliss  (361) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103 >....201  Waltower  Bldg. 

David  B.  ChUds  (362) . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (168)... .921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Hagerman  (474) . 

928  Grand  Ave. 


J.  Ward  McPherson  (678)  . 

8  Land  Bank  Bldg. 

Arnold  Norman  (461)... . 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (642) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295)  . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (609).. ..1002  Walnut  St 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (261  )......„ . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 

William  R.  SUnley  (876) - 1002  Walnut  St 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  ( 876 )..~ Victor  Bldg. 
LaMar  H.  Wright  (361) . 609  Temple  Bldg 


St.  Louis 


William  F.  Baggerman  (816) . . 

6330  Delmar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296)._....719  Chestnut  St 
Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (262). ...8982  Lindell  Blvd. 
Melville  A.  Eckert  (462).. ..8982  Lindell  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4668  GravoU  Blvd. 

Louis  Maginn  (22)  ....„......„706  Chestnut  St 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . . . 817  N.  11th  St 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120 >..8668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464)  .................. 

1904  Faraam  St 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (679) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
John  H.  Peterson  (860) . 202  S.  19th  St 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42). . . . . 

Main  St  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) .  . 

246  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (169) 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  A  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  (k>ttlieb  ( 121).. 1616  AUantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (82) . . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russell  C.  Roney  (72). .......1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . . 

Broadway  A  Chestnut  St 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (168) . 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) _ 616  Market  St 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165) _ 105  N.  Seventh  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24). .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  8t 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 
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RelMi  N.  Obiu  (167) . N.  Sercnth  St. 

Abrmham  J.  Ro«cnfdd  ( 168) 

709  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (258)....... . ..201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) _ 2628  Westfleld  Art. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Art. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . . 68  N.  Grove  St 

Geoitre  W.  Seiler.  Jr.  (106) _ 620  Main  St 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . . .....620  Main  St 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (78)... . 160  Elmora  Ave 

L.  S.  Kaafnan  (400)  ..........280  N.  Broad  St 

B.  Mason  Kirkland  (36) _ .126  Broad  St 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . ».281  Broad  St 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . _.„....Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  Stallard  (868) - 280  Broad  St 

Max  Tiezer  (122) _ _ 216  Broad  St 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 281  N.  Broad  St 

Englewood 

Gtorrt  R.  Fessler  (264) . . . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hoboken 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi  (584) - 77  River  St 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (486)  ...........61  Newark  St 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46)..... . .......911  Bersen  Ave. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169)«...879  Berzen  Ave. 

Mieliael  Conner  (882).. . ....A2  Jonmal  Sq. 

Walter  Koeter  (889) . 2826  Bonlevaid 

Edward  F.  Lyman  (611)..26  Journal  Square 
Harry  V.  Moser  (888 )..... ...860  Berzen  Ave. 

Ben  Sehloesberz  (267) . .J96  Berzen  Ava 

Murray  R.  Siezel  (170  >.........82  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (i28)».......700  Berzen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (4OT)  ....»......880  Jael^n  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mints  (686) . 608  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (884). .1874  Sprinzfleld  Ave. 
Lionel  C.  HartfoH  (491  >.....71  Oakland  Rd. 
Hawley  Jaquith  (890) . Depot  Plasa 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

Georze  H.  Stanton  (486)  .........16  Church  St 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) - 16  Church  St 

John  Younz.  Jr.  (489). .406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (864 )........ 880  Broad  St 

William  J.  Carew  (490 >..........017  Broad  St 

Harry  Coddinzton  (891)  .......„.744  Broad  St. 

Thomas  E.  (^lleton  (681). ...606  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (46). . 89  Branford  PI. 

Sarzent  Damper  (297)...... ..~A0  Clinton  St 

James  J.  Fitssimnions  (298). ..61  Clinton  St 

Walter  J.  GUI  (682) . 606  Clinton  Ave. 

Herbert  E.  (ktldberz  (476) - 60  Park  PL 

Morton  Howard  (299). . .....81  Clinton  St 

W.  Edson  Huezel  (492).....  .17  Academy  St 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (800) - .917  Broad  St 

Sanford  Krasner  (498) . . . 60  Park  PI. 

Thonuts  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (855). ..AOO  Broadway 
Wffliam  F.  May  (8M).......~~.766  Broad  St 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (126) . 606  Broad  St 

LonU  J.  Mass  (801) . . ..A8  Park  PL 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (621) - 17  Academy  St. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216). . . 17  Academy  St 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494 )....... 40  Clin um  St. 

John  IL  Rozors  (409) - 766  Broad  St 

Joel  L.  Schlesinzer  (886) . 41  Clinton  St 

Milton  Stem  (496) _ 744  Broad  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (8l).».......478  Central  Ave. 

Carlo  C.  Trip^i  (496)  . . . . 

228  Mt  Prospect  Ave. 
Georze  N.  Weiman  (802) . 60  Park  PL 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) - - 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). 940  Berzen  Turnpike 

Peaaeic 

Gilbert  D.  Bozart  (278)... . 667  Main  Ave. 


Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vouzht  (128) _ 7-18  Smith  St 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (80) . 162  North  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Walker  (898) . „....201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 46  N.  Broad  St 

S.  William  Walstnun  (174)............. _ ...... 

201  E.  Ridzewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . ......6  Ames  Ave. 


S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (688) . 

7  South  Oranze  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47). ...791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 
Herman  J.  Tulp  (176) . 889  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  3.  Kline  (176) . 620  Tren-on  Tr.  Bldz- 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) . 129  Hillside  Ave. 


Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (817)....26  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  ;497) . 284  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 
Buffalo 

Joseph  W.  Becker  (E36)....19  S.  Division  St 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (687) . 17  Court  St. 

J.  B.  Wood  (879) . 2747  Main  St 


Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . . 

818  E.  Kinzsbridze  Rd. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177) . 

149  Pierrepont  St 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (287). .6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (877) . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehrinz  (878) . 

686  Nostrand  Ave. 
Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  CahUI  (241) . 286  W.  14th  St 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (466) . ...419  E.  67th  St 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (638)  ......44  East  28rd  St 

Herbert  R.  Houzhton  (894)....12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kasdin  (182)....... . 90  Broad  St 

Georze  Keiller  (428) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kinzman  (684) . 90  Worth  St 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (608)  .........680  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (461) . 12  East  4iet  St. 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (188) . .226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 98  Worth  St 

Borough  of  Queana 

John  A.  Lens  (896) . . 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (487) . . . . . 

40-10  82nd  St,  Jackson  Heizhts 
Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . . . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (84 )...». . 

Syracuse  Main  St.,  E- 

L.  T.  Eacan  (887) . 

206  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldz- 
George  J.  Goldstein  (622)....Ci^  Bank  Bldz. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (612). .121  E.  Genesee  St 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184)..827  Montzomerv  St 
Jack  A.  Weber  (618).. ..928  University  Bldz. 
West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (466) . 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466)..110Vi  West  6th  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452)....418  S.  Tryon  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  MendenhaU  (467). .116  W.  Washington  St. 
Winston>Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (463) . . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 
George  B.  Kempton  (614) _ 43  Twin  Castles 

OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (808)._ . . . . 

408  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 
Bernard  W.  Ley  (186)......?  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (36) . «.1099  S.  Main  St. 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (488) _ 700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 

George  B.  Frease  (468). .127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 
(xeorge  W.  (Josser  (410)..127  Second  St.,  N.E. 

Willim  S.  Kinney  (446) . . . 

137  Sixth  St..  N.  E. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (88) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (27^ 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (686) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469). .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (664). .4600  Carew  Tower 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (60)....Seventb  A  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood.  Jr.  (686) . 

Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 
William  E.  Young  (687). ...The  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Cleveland 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

3030  Euclid  Are. 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (880) . Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  C.  Crawford  (440)..„ . 

910  Guardian  Bldg. 

Paul  C.  Davis  (639) . 616  Superior  Ave. 

WUliam  A.  Fox  (476) . 8080  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  (Joldman  (640) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (44T) . 910  Guardian  Bldg. 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (616) . New  P.  O.  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schults  (86).. — The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 1888  E.  18th  St. 

Lamont  H.  Stofer  (443) . 6623  Euclid  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (86) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 681  E.  Town  St 

Dayton 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (464) . 729  Grand  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (838) . 

26  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  O.  Blair  (411) _ 606  Madison  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (288)_..lll  N.  Grand  Ava 
Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (623) . . 

Tulsa 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477)....21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478)  . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 280  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (4801 . 280  Beacon  Bldg. 

Paul  Edwards  (481) . 616  Mayo  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Ren  O.  Kirkpatrick  (366) . Beacon  Bldg. 

Ernest  C.  Leonard  (644) . 28  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Miller  (488) . 201  Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (87) . 519  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

WUliam  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (882). .286  S.  W.  Broadway 


William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . . . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

E.  P.  Fimpel  (688) . 2333  N.  E.  46th  Ave. 

James  R.  Haight  (61)  ..408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .41 6  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 

David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . . 

PENNSYLVANIA  236  S.  W.  Broadway 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . 102  E.  Broad  St. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516)  ....Security  Bank  Bldg. 
Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441). .2714  Liberty  St. 
E.  W.  Miller  (517) . 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (386) . . 

Norristown  Hazelton  Nat,  Bank  Bldg. 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (899) _ 1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  C'.iicotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (465) ....1421  Chestnut  St. 
Hugh  Gerhard  (689) ..Washington  A  Ogentz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (88) . 

17th  A  San*c.n  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (618) . 

708  Market  St.,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (818) _ 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 216  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . „.1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190). . . . 

Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (418) _ 21  S.  12th  St 

J.  WUliam  Markeim  (48) _ 1424  Walnut  St 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 128  S.  Broad  St 

D.  O.  Morton  (231)... .Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (198) . 1807  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  PUlion  (116) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (68) . 

18  W.  Chdten  Ave.,  Germantown 

WUliam  Pugh  (116) . 5718  Market  St 

Albert  Quell  (690) . 1420  Walnut  St 

Roland  R.  Randall  (840)..„1211  Chestnut  St 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . „..8  S.  40th  St 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seias  (804) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . . . 

N,  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (196) _ 100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228). ...........27  S.  40th  St 

W^ter  R.  Taylor  (224)..- . Xt  S.  40th  St 

George  R.  Weikel  (226) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (89) . 213  S.  Broad  St 

Ro^rt  M.  WUson  (64) . - . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (806) . 841  Fourth  Ave 

M.  B.  Collins  (646) . 812  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (646) . 812  Fourth  Are. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (886). .695  Washington  Blvd. 

fJeonre  A.  Meyers  (229) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (806) . -.802  Frick  Bldg. 

U.  I.  Richards  (282) . 6006  Centre  Ave 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sacha  (484) . 6822  Forbes  St 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 
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F.  E.  Shaushnesty  (286  . 7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (647) . - . 

666  Washington  Rd. 
Arthur  F.  Texter  (868)  »_-«_720  Wood  St. 
Thomas  N.  Wilson  (648). . „....Union  Tr.  Co. 

Reading 

Hiller  J.  Eekel  (807) _ 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  McDvain  (660) . 

616  Washington  St. 

Jacob  L.  Rieser  (649) . 616  Washingrton  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (641) . 633  Penn  St. 

Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (651) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkea-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (66) . Miners  Bk.  Bids- 

Anne  G.  YounK  (691) — . . 

Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetsel  (66) - .26  W.  Third  St. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Proridence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (808) . . 

616  Hospital  Tr.  Bldg. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

CreaBTilla 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . . 

1600  Woo^ide  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Cbattanooga 

Seott  N.  Brown  (196)...»-..~.719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (666) . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . . . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (887) . . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 42  S.  SeMud  St. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424). 601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashyillc 

J.  B.  GUlespie  (118) . ..~200  SUth  Ave..  N. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69). . . . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

Dallas 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 

Lt  Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

936  Majestic  Bldg. 
Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 419  Fulton  Ave. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (604) . 161  S.  Main  St 

F.  Orin  oodbury  (68) . 

Yll^^ll^l^  18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 800  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  (666) . 20  N.  8th  St 

MerrUl  E.  Raab  (200) - 710  E.  Main  St 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67).».1018  E.  Main  St 

WASHINGTON 

Bellicsham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (267) . 1411  Commercial  St 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (268) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 810  ^public  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (842).... 802  Republic  Bldg. 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 

Bsrron  L.  Caldwell  (442). .166  Lakewood  Blvd. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (869) . . 124  SUte  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811).... — . 124  State  St 

Milwaukee 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (606)161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

VancouTcr 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St 


The  Officers  of  the  Institute  Announce  tvitb  Sincere  Regret  the  Death  of 
the  Following  Members: 

GEORGE  E.  MEYERS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  bom  November  25,  1877;  admitted 
August  16,  1938;  died  November  21,  1942. 

GUY  S.  GREEN,  Detroit,  Mich.;  born  May  7,  1885;  admitted  January  1,  1938; 
died  March  15,  1943. 


Organization  Members 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Organization  Members  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged, 
with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,*  or  accounts,  so  that  they 
are  never  commingled  with  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  other  benefit,  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  property,  on 
the  purchase  of  supplies  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such 
items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly 
statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers 
and  all  employees  handling  or  account¬ 
ing  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts 
until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  In¬ 
dividual  Members,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

ALAIAHA 

Birmiagham 
Jcmison  Realty  Co.,  lae., 

Robert  Jemieon,  Jr . 2106  Third  Are.,  N. 


CALIFORNIA 

Lot  AMoIe* 

W.  I.  HoUincsworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diago 
Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . Firit  Nat.  Bids. 


COLORADO 

Denver 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc., 

Clarence  T.  Webb - - 

Lyons  A  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.. 
Momson  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

Georce  R.  Morrison . . 

Van  Schaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory......... 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 
D.  P.  Ducy . . . . 


.606  Colo.  Bldg. 

_ 1060  16th  St. 

...1660  Broadway 
,,,....724  17th  St. 

.810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy.  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll _ _ _ _ _ 126  Main  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUM3IA 

Washington 
Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount .  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfleld . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  A  Luchs  Co., 

Frai^k  J.  Luchs — . ..1606  H  St.  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 
Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr......S16  W.  Forsyth  St 

Miami 
The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Ine., 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  Co.. 

M.  H.  Mabry . . . ...609  Twiggs  St 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Ine., 

Julian  W.  Cooper. . . 602  Tampa  St 

West  Palm  Beach 
Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Ine., 

J.  E.  HoUenbeek . . . 108  S.  Olive  Ava 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Col, 

Frank  C.  Owens . . . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan.  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co.. 

Ward  Wight . .202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet  Ine., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . . . 188  Eighth  St 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 
Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W,  DUl . . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowera  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 88  S.  Dearborn  St 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Ine., 

Ferd  Kramer...... . 16  N.  Dearborn  St 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  M.  Michigan  Ava. 

Donald  O’Toole  A  Co.. 

Donald  O'Toole - 487  E.  111th  St 

Parker-Holsman  Co.. 

Henry  T.  Holsman..........„1601  E.  6?th  St 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . . 1601  E.  68rd  St 

Wirtz.  Haynie  A  Ehrat  Ine., 

Charles  William  Ehrat _ 8180  Sheridan  Rd 
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INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  688,  504  Broadway 
Indianapolis 
HaU-Hottel  Co.,  Inc,, 

M.  L.  Hall . ...129  E.  Market  St. 


Franci8cns*Marinn,  Inc., 

Louis  MaKinn . 705  Chestnut  St 

Real  Estate  Manaarement  Co., 

Elliott  S.  MiUer . 817  N.  11th  St 

Wenslick  Sales  A  Manasement  Organisation, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenslick..8658  W.  Pine  Bird. 

NEW  JERSEY 


IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Are. 

Jester  A  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . .209  Fleming  Bldg. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . ~..115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 


KENTUCKY 

Louiswille 

Goodman  A  Hambieton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman..601  LouisviileTr.  Bldg. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson..812  Union  Tr. 


Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . . . Main  St  A 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins, 

Byron  Jerkins..5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnot 
Isidor  Schme  idler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  C.  Gottlieb . 1516  Atlantic  Ave 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  A  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 516  Market  St 

Chas.  R.  Myers  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter....„ . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . „..68  N.  Grove  St 

Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St 


Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation 

Basil  Gavin . 8  Newbury  St 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St 


Brooklina 
Dyer  A  Co., 

WillUm  H.  Dyer . 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc., 
Clifford  V.  MiUer . 


Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 
Charles  W.  Turner... 
Somerrille 
Harry  A.  GUbert 
Harry  A.  GUbert . 


.1818  Beacon  St 
,1894  Beacon  St 


.66  Central  Ave 
. 881  Broadway 


MICHI6AN 

Detroit 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Ine, 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Ine, 

H.  P.  Holmes . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert...206  Peoples  Nat  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansint 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins..l05  E.  Washtenaw  St 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221HW.  Washtenaw  St 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Ine, 

James  R.  Thorpe . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds..409  Dwight  Bldg. 
vSt.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . _.J982  LindeD  Blvd. 


Elizabeth 

Brown  A  Brown,  Ine., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  StaUard . 280  N.  Broad  St 

R.  J.  Kirkland  A  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland~~~~.~ . ~.186  Broad  St 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co., 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Ine., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Hoboken 

The  Joseph  J.  Garibsddi  Org., 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi . 77  River  St. 

Jersey  City 
Seely  Cade,  Ine., 

S^y  Cade . 911  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 82  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2826  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Ine., 

Ben  Schlossberg....... . 896  Bergen  Ave 

D.  E.  C.  Somers. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  3eir'->.  Ave 

Maplewood 
Mansfield  A  Swett,  Ine., 

Hawley  Jaquith . Depot  Plass 

MerchantTille 
Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson....Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Ine, 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 606  Broad  St 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 89  Branford  PL 

Feist  A  Feist 

Louis  J.  Nass . - . -.-.....68  Park  PL 

Louis  Schlesinger  Company, 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger....... . -..81  Clinton  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens..— . 478  Central  Ave 
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North  Bergen 

James  Nolan.  Inc.. 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bersen  Turnpike 

Pasaaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart.  Inc.. 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought. 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-18  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell. 

William  G.  McDowell . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 201  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel. 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 46  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  A  Forman.  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer..998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker....318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline. 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 


OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritsman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 


Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Erwin  G.  Downing....4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Theodore  Mayer  ft  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1616  First  Nat  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBoi8..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  ft  Main  Sts. 

The  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  ft  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 
Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management.  Inc., 

Carlton  Shultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 


Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich. 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 26  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Darnell,  Inc., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  ft  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  ft  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 
Reynold  H.  Greenberg..l7th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  ft  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson. ...Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 
Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner....Bustleton  ft  Grant  Aves. 
Hey  man  n  ft  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc.. 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

Samuel  T.  Hall . 123  S.  Broad  St 

•William  I.  MirkU . 123  S.  Broad  St 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 6736  Green  St. 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  ft  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  ft  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Avs. 
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Wilkes-Barre 
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Memphis 
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J.  B.  GiUespic . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 
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A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 986  Majestic  Bldg 
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Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

*  F.  Grin  Woodbnry....l8  E.  on  S.  Temple  St 
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Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 800  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1018  E.  Main  St 

WISCONSIN 


OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefield-Fries  ft  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward..286  S.  W.  Broadway 


Madison 

John  C.  Haley  ft  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  SUte  St 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 

•On  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Marines. 
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PrESENTUVC  DIJR  IVEW  E.  P.  M.’S  . . . 

Forty  names  have  been  added  to  our  roster  of 
Certified  Property  Managers  in  this  issue.  They 
have  been  accepted  as  members  of  this  highly 
professional  group.  We  salute  them  and  bid 
them  welcome. 

Presenting  our  new  format  . . . 

This  is  your  magazine.  It  is  coming  to  you  in 
new  makeup,  new  type,  and  new  paper.  This 
magazine  is  valuable  today  and  in  the  future,  for 
it  is  professional  reference  material,  timely  and 
timeless.  Why  not  send  in  a  new  subscription 
this  month? 
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